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NOTE. 


The following papers are all reprints, more or 
less inexact. I am naturally the last person to 
lay any invidious stress on the fact that the 
periodicals in which they originally appeared are 
now without exception defunct; but the acknow- i 

ledgment seems fair, as well as expedient by way 
of explaining the absence of “the usual acknow- 
ledgments”. For the act of reprinting there ^ 

are several excuses, of which perhaps the best I 

is that in even the most juvenile papers there ! 

are some things that seem to need reaffirming. I 

J. M. R. . I 
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ORATORS’ ENGLISH. 

(1889.) 

Ij’I these pagfes,* happily, we have nothing' to do 
xyith politics. For that very reason we are at 
liberty to deal freely with a matter which, relating 
as it does to politics in the concrete, cannot be 
discussed freely or dispassionately in the political 
journals—the question, namely, of the technical or 
artistic merits of oratorical English, or of particu- 
lar examples of oratory, which in the nature of 
things have to be drawn from the speeches either 
of politicians or of preachers. Now, pulpit 
oratory is ^ for many' reasons difficult of discus- 
sion on strictly artistic grounds, whereas the same 
difficulties do not arise in the case of the political 
platform ; and yet for obvious reasons the political 
journals cannot be looked to for any really im- 
partial and disinterested criticism of platform 
work. Each' side tends to make much of its own 
performers, and in general to make light of those 
on the other side ; and even when, as at the death 
of an eminent orator, the courtesies of strife pre- 
scribe generosity of acknowledgment all round, 
the political journal is not the place for a straight- 

* Those of the Scottish Art Revisw. 
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forward examination of the strictly literary merits 
of the deceased. The political point of view is 
not the literary, or the artistic, or the scientific. 

No suspicion of this, however, deters politi- 
cians and their journals from passing the most 
definite judgments, not only on a dead orator’s 
merits as orator, but on the merits of his oratory 
in relation to general literature. Illustration lies 
to hand in the speeches and articles on the late 
John Bright, to whose memory be all honor. 
There being complete agreement, to start with, 
as to his consummate power as an orator, we have 
had many judgments to the effect that he was 
not only one of the greatest public speakers, or 
indeed the. greatest, of his period, but one of the 
great names in English literature on that account. 
Something like this was said long ago by Pro- 
fessor Thorold Rogers in his preface to his excel- 
lent collection of Mr. Bright’s speeches. 

“ Nothing,” said the Professor, “ which can be found in 
English literature will aid the aspirant after (.uV) this great 
faculty [of public speaking] more than the careful and re- 
iterated perusal of the speeches contained in this volume. 
.... This is not the occasion on which to point out the 
causes which confer so great an artistic value on these 
compositions ; which give them now, and will give them 

hereafter, so high a place in English literature A 

century hence [English] will probably be the speech of 
nearly half the inhabitants of the globe. 1 think that no 
master of that language will occupy a loftier position than 
Mr. Bright : that no .speaker will teach with greater exact- 
ness the noblest and rarest of the social arts, the art of 
clear and persuasive exposition.” 

The first reflection suggested by these remarks 
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isj that Mr. Bright’s literary influence for good is 
at least not well exemplified in his editor, seeing 
that “aspirant after a faculty” and “causes 
which confer value ” are not happy specimens 
of English : the next comment is that the 
“ art of clear and persuasive exposition ”, 
or of eloquence of any kind, can never be 
acquired from the study of any written elo- 
quence whatever; and the next, that Cobden 
had perhaps a greater gift of exposition than 
Bright, though he is never classed as a great 
orator. Professor Rogers makes the inveterate 
mistake , of empirical criticism in supposing that 
the surest way to do a thing well is to get by 
heart the way in which it has been successfully 
done by others. If he had but asked himself 
whether Bright acquired kis powers by the “ care- 
ful arid reiterated perusal ” of the speeches of 
earlier orators, the sentences quoted would surely 
have been otherwise written. 

But a more distinguished authority than Pro- 
fessor Rogers has lately endorsed the judgment 
that Bright is a great influence in English litera- 
ture. “ One of the chief guardians amongst us 
of the purity of the English tongue ” was one of 
the tributes paid by Mr. Gladstone to his old 
friend’s memory in the House of Commons. Such 
a judgment would seem to imply, however mo- 
destly, that all our leading orators are in some 
degree “ guardians of the purity of the English 
tongue And yet it was in this very speech that 

' B 2. ■ 


Mr. Gladstone, as reported by a a s m 
journal of good standing, delivered himse o is 
passage : “ Tfie supreme eulogy whici “ 

I apprehend to be this, that he political life 

to a higher elevation, to a higher zemth, o a j 
tier standard:' Quis custodiei ipsos tusiodes. 

The eulogy which, is really John Bright s due as 
an orator I humbly apprehend to be t is . a 
being a man of warm and deep feeUngi s rong y 
moved by certain political issues of his time, an 
being happily unburdened with either conventional 
notions of oratory or academic habits of expres 
Sion, he turned his gift of public speech to account 
with a directness and a force not previrasly com- 
mon in even the best English oratory. This eing 
so, his speeches are extremely effective ^ 
read, not because he is a “ great master of Eng- 
lish prose in the sense in which Browne, and 
Hobbes, and Swift, and Burke, and De Quincey, 
and Newman, and Ruskin are so, but because in 
reading him we imagine the words to be spoken, 
and feel how powerful the utterance is in com- 
parison with the ordinary run of speeches. It is 
really impossible that oratory proper should, yield 
as high style-values as choicely wrought prose, 
and just as impossible that it should^ be in any 
practical sense a force guarding the “ purity of 
English What does the latter claim mean? 
■That Bright never used an unfit or awkward ex- 
pression or construction? or that he set his face 
against neologisms? Either way it amounts to 
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little. Bright was indeed incapable of such a 
series of unspeakable tautologies as that above 
cited from Mr. Gladstone ; he was saved from 
such performances by having only an ordinary 
stock of words at command, so that when he was 
at a loss for a word he could not ‘ ‘ fill up a pause ” 
with others, as Mr. Gladstone was long ago said 
to do, but he was no faultless master of platform 
elocution. And just as little was he, what many 
people so often declare him to be, a scrupulous cul- 
tivator of the “ vSaxon ” element in his mother- 
tongue. If this is what Mr. Gladstone meant by 
his reference to “ purity ”, he was wrong, as a 
study of the printed speeches will show. Bright 
would not have been the orator he was had he 
not instinctively availed himself of the sonority 
and dignity which the Romance elements in Eng- 
lish supply in so much fuller a degree than the 
Saxon. Take a sentence from his speeches at 
random, and it will be found that as a rule he 
uses at least an average proportion of Latin-de- 
rived terms. 

“ There is not a country in the world that would not have 
been bankrupt long since, and plunged into irretrievable 
ruin, if the military authorities had been allowed to deter- 
mine the amount of military force to be kept up, and the 
amount of revenue to be devoted to that purpose,'^-—'- Speech 
on India,’ iv (Author’s pop. ed., p. 4g). 

^'■Educate the people of India, govern them wisely, and 
gradually the distinctions of caste will disappear, and they 
will look upon us rather as benefactors than as conquerors^'' 
('India,’ i), . 

Nay, he at times added phrase to phrase for the 
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sake of the effects of Latin terms only, as here : 
“ There was never a more docile feople^ never a 
more tr actable nation ” [ib.) ; and he could at times 
entirely lose force in the effort at sound, as in the 
sentence : ‘ ‘ Let the Government do that, and 

there is not a corner in India into which the in- 
telligfence would not ■penetrate with the rapidity of 
lightning.'^ (‘ India,’ ii.) His special success lay 
in the effective alternation of terseness and sim- 
plicity with volume of diction ; but when he 
perorated he was to the full as voluminous as the 
typical Parliamentary orator, with the advantage 
of being considerably more strenuous. In the 
main, he forced attention by nervous directness, 
as thus : ‘ ‘ People may fancy that this does not 
matter much ; but I say it matters very much.” 
” You must change all this if you mean to keep 
India.” ” There we are, we do not know how to 
leave it, and therefore let us see if we know how 
to govern it.” But no man knew better how to 
follow up a sharp saying with a roll of vocables 
which should lend it moral impressiveness. 


“It is said that ‘the City’ joins in this feeling. . , . . 
Well, I never knew the City to be right. Men who ai-e 
deep in great monetary transactions, and who are steeped 
to the lips sometimes in perilous speculations, are not able 
to take broad and dispassionate views of political questions 
of this nature ” (‘ Canada,’ i, p. 67). 

And that he relied constantly and consciously 
on the sonority of Latinic terms for his most im- 
posing effects might be shown by the citation of a 
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score of his perorations. Take one of the most 
memorable : 

“I am not, nor did I ever pretend to be, a statesman; 
and that character is so tainted and equivocal in our day 
that I am^ not sure that a pure and honorable ambition 
would aspire to it. I have not enjoyed for thirty years, like 
these noble Lords, the honors and emoluments of office.. 
I have not set my sails to every passing breeze. I am a 
plain and simple citizen, sent here by one of the foremost 
constituencies of the empire, representing feebly, perhaps, 
tmi honestly, I dare aver, the opinions of very many, and 
me true interests of all those who have sent me here. Let 
It not be said that I am alone in my condemnation of this 
war, and of this incapable and guilty administration. And, 
even if I were alone, if mine were a solitary voice raised 
t® arms and the clamors of a venal press, I 

should have the consolation I have to-night~and which 

i trust will be mine to the last moment of my existence 

tte priceless consolation that no word of mine has tended 
to promote the squandering of my country’s treasure or the 
spilling of one single drop of my country’s blood” 
(‘ Russia,’ n, p. 246). 

It will not be disputed that this is eloquence of 
a high quality, combining passion and majesty 
of diction with a skill that never detracts from 
perfect spontaneity of guise. But it is one thing 
to laurel the orator for his success in his proper 
walk, and another to say that in virtue of his 
oratory he ranks with the great masters of written 
speech. The truth is, an orator’s mastery of 
language tends to be disproportionately valued 
from the start on account simply of the incom- 
petence of the great mass of public speaking. It 
being much more difficult to speak fluently and 
grammatically at length, than to put together re- 
spectable prose in black on white, the utterances 
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it on its platform merits. If we but make the 
effort of assuming- a spoken passage to be part of 
a letter, or of a written argument, we discover 
that the style of public speech has, and neces- 
sarily, certain qualities of diffuseness which 
would be blemishes in written prose. Any fair 
example of Bright will furnish general or special 
proof. As this : 

“ Suppose I stood at the foot of Vesuvius or Etna, ajad, 
seeing a hamlet or a homestead planted on its slope, I said 
to the dwellers in that hamht or that homestead, You see 
that vapor which ascends from the summit of the mountain. 
That vapor may become a dense, black smoke that will 
obscure the sky. You see that trickling of lava from the 
cre-vices or fissures in the side of the mountain. That trick- 
ling of lava may become a river of fire. You hear that 
muttering in the bowels of tbe mountain. That muttering 
may become a bellowing thunder, the voice of a violent 
convulsion that may shalce half a continent. You know 
that at your feet is the grave of great cities for which there 
is no resurrection, as history tells us that aristocracies and 
dynasties have passed away, and their name has been 
known no more for ever. If I say this to the dwellers upon 
the slopes of the mountain, and if there comes hereafter a 
catastrophe which makes the world shudder, am I respon- 
sible for that catastrophe? I did not build the mountain, 
or fill it with exf)Iosive materials. I merely warned the 
men that were in danger” Refonn,’ xi, p, 396). 

Or this, in allusion to the people of India : 

“ I would tell them also in that Proclamation, that while 
the people of England hold that their own, the Christian re- 
ligion, is true, and the best for mankind, yet that it is con- 
sistent with that religion that they who profess it should 
hold inviolable the rights of conscience and the rights of 
religion in others. I would show, that whatever violent, 
over-zealous, and fanatical men may have , said in this 
country, the Parliament of England, the Ministers of the 
Queen, and the Queen herself, are resolved that upon this 
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point no kind of wrong should be done to the millions 
who profess the religions held to be true in India, I would 
do another thing,” etc. (‘India,’ ii, p, 31.). 

It is certain that if these very effective passages 
had first appeared as newspaper letters, or as 
leading articles with “ we ” for “ I ”, they would 
have struck us as at once inflated and slipshod, 
whereas in the oratorical form they have just the 
broad laxity of style that is needed for the platform 
perspective. The repetitions, as ‘^crevices or fis- 
sures ”, and “that hamlet or that homestead ”, 
count for little in the sweep of the main metaphor, 
which has to carry the multitude on its wave ; and 
the diffusion of a simple proposition through three 
or four iterative sentences is no fauft where the • 
proposition is politically weighty, and the audience 
includes all grades of receptivity. But who could 
live in such prose for a permanency, alongside of 
the tested and tempered structures of the great 
stylists? 

If we can contrive to exclude for a moment the 
play of political sympathy or the general emotion 
of the arena, we shall find that the average spoken 
prose of even a great orator like Bright is pretty 
much the average prose of an average historian, 
only more diffuse. Bright’s range and treatment 
of language are just the range and treatment of a 
good conventional writer like Lord Mahon or 
Dean Merivale : the syllabic and vocalic expedients 
are the same ; the vocabulary necessarily not more 

bdliqed ; the doctrinal plane certainly not highen 
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But inasmuch as the writer frames and corrects 
his phrase and syntax at his leisure, while the 
orator must generally compose as he speaks, the 
latter of necessity commits himself to a number 
of crudities of expression and lapses of logic which 
the penman escapes. This is quite inevitable. 
The speeches of great orators which have osten- 
sibly come down to us from past generations do 
not furnish the proof, because these speeches were 
invariably recomposed for printing ; but the good 
verbatim reports of our present-day newspapers, 
and the merely corrected reprints of these, give 
the evidence in abundance. The point, indeed, is 
hardly worth illustrating, so certain is the fact. It 
is very obvious that Mr. Gladstone could not have 
written such a desperate string of tautologies as 
that above quoted from him ; and Sir Charles Rus- 
sell would have worded differently the last sen- 
tence of his recent speech* if he had had a minute’s 
time to think. That speech appears to be ac- 
cepted all round as masterly in its way ; but the 
close of the peroration consisted of a hope that 
there will be dispelled, and dispelled for ever, the 
cloud, the weighty cloudy that has rested on the 
history of a noble race, and dimmed the glory of 
a mighty empire”. Sir Charles doubtless Telt 
that “ dark ” was unsuitable because the cadence 
required a word of two or more syllables ; but he 

* In the trial of the Times' charges against Mr. Parnell, 
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could not get the right dissyllable, and had to 
snatch at the wrong one, to the disaster of his 
metaphor. Mr. John Morley, again, is confessedly 
a skilled literary artist, but he lately uttered a 
peroration which consisted of a repeated asser- 
tion of the progress of progress. A public speaker 
must just make up his mind to these tumbles, even 
if, like Lord Salisbury, he speaks slowly with long 
pauses, and so misses oratorical success. Many 
mishaps, indeed, may be escaped by a habit of 
learning one’s peroration by heart ; but this has 
its disadvantages, and the shortcomings of the 
platform code of style are sometimes queerly ex- 
emplified even in the perorations of Bright, which 
are understood to have been carefully planned, if 
not actually got by heart. Here, for instance, is 
one in which the slight thought is confused and the 
expression iterative and verbose to the point of 
final nonsense : 

“ We know the cause of this revolt, its ^urpses and. its 
aims. Those who made it have not left us in darkness re- 
specting their intentions, but what they are to accomplish 
is still hidden from our sight ; and I will abstain now, as I 
have always abstained with regard to it,, from predicting 
what is to come. I know what I hope for — and what 1 shall 
rejoice in — 'but I know nothing of future facts that will 
enable me to express a confident opinion. Whether it will give 
freedom to the race which white men have trampled in the 
dust, and whether the issue will purify a nation steeped 
in crimes committed against that race, is known only to the 
Supreme. In His hands are alike the breaUa of man and 
the life of States. I am willing to cotnmit to Him the issue 
of this dreaded contest ; but I implore of Him, and I be- 
seech this House, that my country may lift not hand nor 
voice in aid of the most stupendous act of guilt that history 
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has recorded in the annals of mankind''^ (‘wAjtnerica,’ vi, p. 
143). 

Of course the miscarriagfe of “ history has re- 
corded in the annals of mankind ” is no worse than 
that of the progress of prcgfress ; but whereas Mr. 
Moriey certainly could not have passed his blunder 
in proof, the chances are that Brig'ht failed to de- 
tect his, since the general grammatical accuracy 
of his printed speeches suggests that he would 
have^ removed any serious blemish if he saw it 
And if he was capable of passing such a blot, it is 
clear he was not a thorough master of the English 
language. Nor was it a master of exposition in 
the higher sense, however great might be his 
success in the simpler forms of statement, who 
uttered this : 

f that this is a great work ; I admit also that the 

further I go irito the consideration of this question the more 
1 feel tuat it is too large for me to grapple with, and that 
every step we take in it should be taken as if we were men 
walking in the dark. We have, however, certain great prin- 
ciples to guide uSi and by their light we may make some steps 
in advance, if not fast, at any rate sure. But we start from 
an unfortunate position. We start from a platform of con- 
quest by force of arms extending over a hundred years 
{‘India,’ 11, p. 29). 

It would be difficult to find in prose literature a 
more unhappy confusion of metaphor, a more 
cumbrous evolution of image. 

But it would be flagrantly unfair to leave an 
impression rather of the literary shortcomings 
than of the racy strength of Bright’s oratorical 
style. At worst he was probably not more infeli- 
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citous than the most famous orators have at times 
been in speeches which we know only in their re- 
composed form ; certainly he has not made worse 
stumbles in diction than the academic Mr. Glad- 
stone, or been guilty of such false taste as dis- 
figures some of the speeches of the carefully phras- 
ing Beaconsfield, It is necessary to guard against 
a wrong estimate of the literary standing of 
oratory ; but, the proper qualifications made, it is 
our business to derive from the orator’s printed 
performance all the pleasure it can rightly yield 
us. And we must be hypercritical or blase indeed 
if we are hindered by a sense of the occasional de- 
fault of literary form from enjoying such a piece 
of speaking as this : 

*'The right honorable gentleman below me (Mr. Hors- 
inan) said a little against the Government and a little 
against the Bill, but had last night a field night for an 
attack upon so humble an individual as I am. The right 
honorable gentleman is the first o.f the new party who has 
expressed his great grief, who has retired into what might 
be called his political Cave of Adullum, and he has called 
about him everyone that was in distress, and everyone that 
was discontented. The right honorable gentleman has 
been anxious to form a party in this House. There is 
scarcely anyone on this side of the House who is able to 
address the House with effect, or to take much part in our 
debates, whom he has not tried to bring over to his party 
or cabal; and at last the right honorable gentleman has 
succeeded in hooking the right honorable gentleman the 
member for Caine (Mr. Lowe). I know there was an 
opinion expressed many years ago by a member of the 
Treasury Bench and of the Cabinet, that two men would 
make a party. When a party is formed of two men so 
amiable, so discreet, as the two right honorable gentlemen 
we may hope to see for the first time in Parliament a party 
pertectly harmonious, and distinguished by mutual and 
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unbroken trust. But there is one dif&culty which it is im* 
possible to remove. This party of two reminds me of the 
Scotch terrier, which was so covered with hair that you 
could not tell which was the head and which was the tail 
of it. 

" The right honorable -the member for Caine told us that 
he had some peculiar election experiences. There are 
men who make discord wherever they appear. The right 
honorable gentleman on going down to Kidderminster got 
into some unpieasing altercation with somebody, and it 
ended with his having his head broken. But I am happy 
to say, and the House will bear witness, that with regard . 

to its power, that head is probably as strong now as be» j. ‘h « 
fore he took his leave of Kidderminster and went to Caine — > V ‘t 

a village in the West of England When the right ] 

honorable member went down there he found a tumult even 
more aggravated than at Kidderminster. They did not 
break his head, but they did something that in the eye of 
the'law was even worse, for they shut up the police in the 
Town Hall, and the little mob of this little place had the : 
whole game to themselves. The right honorable gentleman ; ? 
told us of the polypus, which takes its color from the rock : 
on which it lives; and he said that some honorable mem- : - ’ 
bers take their colors from their constituencies. The ; ■ 
constituency which the right honorable gentleman repre- 
sents consists of 174 men, seven of whom are working men ; 
but the real constituent of the right honorable gentleman ' 
is a member of the other House of Parliament, and he could '; 
send us his butler or his groom, instead of the right honor- ; ■ 
able gentleman, to represent the borough. I think in one 
i' sense — regarding the right honorable gentleman as an in- 

^ tellectual gladiator in this House — we are much indebted 

i to the Marquis of Lansdowne that he did not do that” 

\ (‘ Reform,’ vi, p. 350). 

Somehow, we do not seem to have such sword-: 
play now-a-days ; and it is not that the later ^ 
sword-play has become more delicate. Rather we 
must admit that an unmatched champion is gone. 



A Paper Read to the Liberal Social Union, 
October, 1893. 

The future French biographer of M. Zola will 
probably lay much stress on the fact that the re- 
ception accorded to the novelist in 1893 by the 
English Institute of Journalists occurred just after 
the publication of an expurgated English transla- 
tion of the last volume (‘ Dr. Pascal ’) of the 
great series of novels — not because it is the last 
volume, but because it proclaims the moral lesson 
of the series. For it is one of tlie prevailing con- 
victions of Frenchmen that a moral lesson is the 
end and aim of all forms of literature and art that 
flourish among the English ; and if ever there 
was an artistic phenomenon for which, and in 
which, the British conscience, Nonconformist and 
other, was at a loss to find a popular moral pre- 
text, it is the prose epic of the Rougon-Macquart. 
And, we may confess, it is difficult to believe that 
the Institute of Journalists, that truly British 
anomaly, could have got so much backing as it 
did for its invitation to M. Zola if it had not the 
expurgated version of Le Docteur Pascal behind it, 
explaining the scherne of all the novels in the 
series, and claiming that a great moral purpose 
animated the whole- There is no denying that 
a difficulty was set up by the plot of the story, 
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synoptic motive : but then Mr. 

tonSi’' • ® SrravoUed the Noncoti- 

ormist conscience in bis preface by protesting 

-njand as for uncles and nieces to marry on the 

the XcV 7 had left 

the ethics of marriage and consanguinity in a 

somewhat dubious condition. But pertaps w'e 
consider too curiously when we try to find^intel- 
lectual reasons for the success of any “ boom ” 
got up by the Institute of Journalists, which on 
the one hand has no intelligible justification for 
Its own existence, and on the other hand is so in- 
timately connected with the boom business in 
general. Journalists, barring reporters, are sup- 
posed to be mainly employed, in England, in main- 
taining two or more rival sets of political opinions; 
and It would seem about as reasonable to set Up 
an Instrtute of Critics, or Lecturers, or Members 
Paihament, as one of Journalists. If the 
ieader-wnters of the S^ar and the SHaMar^ can 
Iraternise, however, there seems to be no un- 
changeable incompatibility between M. Zola and 
the Britannic conscience, whether in its female 
lorm as Mrs. Grundy or in its male form as the 
itmes. 

^ Howsoever these things be, it is certain that 
Journalism m its broadest aspect could not more 
ivoithily have chosen a representative in the higher 
walks of literature than it has done in acclaiming 
M, Zola. The maxim which in his latest book he 










puts forward as the justification of all his work 
Is the ideal motto for journalism, which at present 
is about as badly in need of an ideal as any pro- 
fession ever was. “ To show all, so that ail may 
be cured ” — that is the maxim of Zola, “To tell 
ail things that will tend to make all people buy, so 
that further all may advertise,'’ is the most gene- 
ral principle of journalism, and it would be too 
much to hope that its official recognition of the 
great novelist means anything like a general feel- 
ing of respect among English journalists for his 
aims or even a general appreciation of his genius. 
The most we can assume is that the more intelli- 
gent and catholic journalists recognise his powers 
and feel the essential wholesomeness of all genius^ 
while most of the rest acquiesce in his status, on 
the principle that nothing succeeds like success. 

And this really holds good of France nearly as 
much as of England. Some of our journalists, 
with their inexpensive candor, have been avow- 
ing that we have been late in appreciating- M. 
Zola, and they claim, with their still more inexpen- 
sive optimism, that w'c make amends by our cor- 
diality when once we begin. But in point of fact 
Zola is even now no more a universal favorite in 
France than he is in England ; and he conquered 
his world no mox'e rapidly there than here. Not 
only has he repeatedly failed in his attempt — an 
attempt which one would rather he had not mad<' 
— to get into the Academy, but he has been and is 
vehemently opposed by great numbers of influen- 
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tial literary men and thousands of readers. ■ The 
late Edmond Scherer disparag'ed him energetic- 
ally ; Taine repudiated him as an aesthetic disciple; 
Renan held his nose at him ; even M. Jules 
Lemaitre criticises him at times somewhat in the 
spirit in which the respectable person in England 
regards him, though of course with a wide dif- 
ference in expression ; and we know tliat the 
majority of the Forty will have nothing to do with 
him. Of course he has had weighty approval, 
the approval of the late Emile Hennequin among 
the critics and of Alphonse Daudet among the 
novelists, verdicts which together outweigh those 
of the four other writers I have mentioned. But 
it is important to keep in memory the fact that 
“French taste” is not the homogeneous thing 
which English prejudice represents it to be, any 
more than English taste is the homogeneous thing 
which French prejudice supposes it to be. Zola’s 
success in France has been a process of very 
gradual cumulation, just as in England. The 
first volume of his great Rougon-Macquart series, 
La Fortune, des Rougon, was published in 1871 ; 
and in 1884, when twelve volumes of the 
series had been issued, that novel was still 
only in its twentieth thousand, a sale very 
much smaller than that of almost any 

of the last dozen novels within a year of their 
appearance. What then has been the cause of; 
the later commercial success of Zola? I fear 
that the answer is the same for all Europe. His 
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first great popular success, the success of VAssom-' 
moir^ was a success of scandal, nearly half the 
readers reading him for the sake of his impro- 
prieties, most of the other half reading him for the 
same reason, but permitting themselves also the 
pleasure of denouncing the improprieties after 
perusal. Alongside of these two main bodies we 
may reckon the “ remnant ” — to use Mr. Arnold’s 
term — who read him critically and judicially for 
what he was artistically worth, and the other and 
more respectable remnant who joined in the de- 
nunciation without reading him at all. And all 
alike, in their degree, helped to spread his fame 
and multiply his readers, till now every new book 
of his soon exceeds a sale of a hundred thousand, 
and is exported to every country on the globe. 
From time to time the scandal swells and storms 
anew, till even disciples falter in their allegiance. 
But each new scandal has meant a still wider sale 
for the scandalous book, and a -wider sale also for 
the next book, though it might be not particularly 
scandalous. For many readers these facts — the 
scandals and the phenomena which made them — 
settle at once the literary status and merit of Zola. 
Ought they to do so? Is that a definitive or a 
valid criticism? My purpose now i.s to show 
briefly that it is not. 

Before we pass judgment as to the most debate- 
able features of Zola’s work, let us see shortly the 
scope of that work as a whole — the scope of the 
Rougon-Macquai’t series of novels, that is — set- 
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ting the critical works aside, though they use- 
fully illustrate the novelist’s artistic attitude. As 
all readers know, Les Rougon-Macquart is the 
‘ ‘ natural and social history of a family under the 
Second Empire ” ; and its avowed plan from the 
start was to study French society under that em- 
pire as in a period of pervading demoralisation. 
“ For three years,” Zola wrote in the preface to 
the first volume, “I have been collecting the 
documents of this great work, and the present 
volume ■was even written when the fall of the 
Bonapartes, which I needed as an artist, and 
which I always saw inevitably at the end of the 
drama, without daring to hope it was so near, 
came to give me the terrible and necessary catas- 
trophe of my wmrk. That work is from now com- 
plete ; it proceeds in a fixed circle ; it becomes the 
picture of a dead reign, of a strange epoch of folly 
and shame.” Here then is a sociological as well 
as an artistic purpose ; and both the sociology and 
the art are in a manner implicated in the scheme 
of heredity which is put forward as uniting the 
whole, the ramifications of the Rougon-Macquart 
being treated as expressive of a law or laws of 
heredity. ” I wish to set forth,” says the nove- 
list, “ how’- a family, a little group of beings, com- 
ports itself in a society, evolving itself to give 
birth to ten, tw'-enty, individuals, w'^ho seem at the 
first glance profoundly dissimilar, but whom analy- 
sis shows to be intimately linked the one to the 
other. Heredity has its laws, like weight.” 
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And the fuffilment of the purpose has meant a 
series of dose studies of provincial, rural, and 
Parisian life ; of clerical life, as in two of the 
earlier stories ; of Court life and political, as in 
Son Excellence Eugene Rougon ; of poor and work- 
inj>--class life, as in L'Assommoir ; of prostitute life, 
as in TSJana ; of Paris bourgeois life, as in Tot- 
Bouille ; of Stock-exchange life, as in V Argent ; 
of peasant life, as in La Terre ; of army life, as in 
La Debacle ; with endless studies of character and 
passion studded throughout. 

Now this scheme, to begin with, is greatly con- 
ceived ; and the first query of criticism should 
surely be as to the general power with which it 
is wrought out. The question of taste falls to 
be raised, but only as the question of taste. Over 
such a scheme as Zola’s the main questions to be 
raised are questions of power, Insight and judg- 
ment. Does he sei2e with any broad truthful- 
ness the society of the Second Empire? Does he 
see human beings as they really are, and compre- 
hend them in their relations to each other? Is 
his ethical grasp of life commensurate with the 
range of his ai'tistic study? Does he help us to 
unify our impressions? Does he widen our grasp 
of life? And does he all the while give us the 
artistic impression, making us feel that his people 
stand on their feet and are drawn in the round? 


I cannot see how any candid reader can answer 
these questions save with a yes ; and if they be 
so answered, the main part of the critical ques- 
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tion is surely settled. The final, tEe inevitable 
tests of great literary work are in terms of mental 
energy, originality, and truth or coherence of 
thought. It is by these tests that we settle the 
place of Dante, of Shakspere, of Voltaire, of GiiTr- 
bon, of Goethe. Where a man’s philosophy m 
speculation may* be false to the facts of nature, as 
in the case of Dante, we may still find him great 
in respect of his gi'asp, coherence, and unflagging 
intensity. And if he have these endowments, 
with a great gift of literary construction and utter- 
ance, no flaws of character, or of taste, or of art, 
can lose him the critical credit of greatness. Sup- 
posing Zola’s faults of taste to be as unpardonable 
in themselves as many men pronounce them to be, 
they can no more cancel the facts of his imagina- 
tive and constructive energy and grasp than do the 
abominations of Dante’s ‘ Inferno ’ cancel the fact 
of the intense mental and artistic energy exhibited 
in the details and technique as well as the scheme 
of the Divine Comedy. And those who cry loudest 
over the horrors of Zola, being often those who 
accept Dante with reverence, will do well to ask 
themselves wEether the infernal horrors on which 
Dante so steadfastly dwells ought not to be in 
themselves at least as loathsome to a civilised 
sense as any item in all Zola. 

An important criterion is the spirit in which the 
irksome details are handled. To what purpose 
are they paraded? Does Shakspere, does Dante, 
handle the lubricious or the ghastly in order to 
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tickle coarse nerves, or in fulfilment of his purpose 
of exhibiting’ life in terms of memory and ethical 
or theological theory? I doubt -whether in either 
of these cases we can assent without reserve. 
Shakspere somewhat relished the lubricious, and 
Dante distinctly relished the horrible. It perhaps 
belonged to their time to do that without misgiv- 
ing ; but at the same time their age had standards 
which condemned lubricity, and in a less degree 
cruelty, though the censure of lubricit)^ — that is, a 
vulgar evolution of the sensual, which in itself is 
healthy — and of cruelty, was always confused and 
perverted by an irrational theology, which pushed 
beyond decency into asceticism, and itself sanc- 
tioned cruelty in the fatallest way. On the whole, 
we cannot say Shakspere and Dante were above 
the vices they portrayed : at least Dante was cer- 
tainly not above the vice of ferocity. 

Now put the same tests to Zola. Does he pic- 
ture vice and evil under the Second Empire with 
either relish or moral indifference? Here perhaps 
the answer is a little difficult. In reading such a 
book as La Terre one can hardly escape a feeling 
of revolt at the almost uniform odiousness of the 
life portrayed : one feels that the picture is over- 
balanced, overdone ; that the evil in life does not 
preponderate as it does here ; and that even if in a 
particular district of France the balance may have 
been lost to this extent, it is an offence against art 
and science alike to present the excessive case as 
a sample of the whole. I doubt whether w^e can 
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do better for Zola than to admit that in some or 
many of his books there is a sombre and dispro- 
portionate insistence on evil, just as there is in 
not a few of Shakspere’s tragedies, and in most 
of Tourguenief’s novels. Certain temperaments 
tend thus to hold the balances of life awry, whether 
from constitutional bias, as was probably Tourgue- 
nief’s case, or from temporary experience, as was 
probably Shakspere’s. Let us say then that Zola, 
either temporarily or chronically, tends overmuch 
to pessimism in his estimates of life, tends to dwell 
overmuch on the evil and to overlook the good. 
Is he then finally condemned, any more than Tour- 
guenief? I think not. The fact that his pes- 
simism is of a different sort, that Ee dwells on 
other aspects of evil than those oftenest viewed 
by Tourguenief, can be no valid ground for meting 
out to him a different critical measure. The test 
question is, Does he set forth evil that really 
exists? Does he describe it truly, so far as it 
goes, so far as he goes? I wish I could say I 
thought he did not. The vice and corruption por- 
trayed by Zola are actual, not only in France, es- 
pecially the France of last generation, but in Eng- 
land and other countries in varying degrees. The 
degradation and animalism of the peasantry, the 
corruption and baseness of the middle class and 
the rich, the instability and vice of the town 
workers — these are the fruits not merely of Im- 
perialism but of commercialism— let us say of un- 
rationalised society under any regime. Granting 
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that Zola shows more of the dark than of the 
bright, what he shows is veritable. 

As for his insistence on the nauseous, it seems to 
me to come under the same commoii-scnse tests 
as we bring to bear on questions of physical sani- 
tation which in themselves are not pleasant to 
dwell upon. You must contemplate if you are to 
cure. And I would meet ail objections to the 
treatment of fhe nauseous or the vicious in fiction 
— all protests that certain ugly things ought not 
to be at all obtruded on the attention in novels — 
with this query : Do you yourself propose to do 
anything to get rid of these ugly things in so far 
as they are conceivably removable? When you 
object to Zola’s exposure of the life of the 
peasantry, can you claim that you are taking steps 
on your own account to elevate and civilise that 
life? If you say Yes — which I hardly expect — 
I would suggest that Zola is helping you. If you 
say No, I answer that you have no case against 
Zola ! If you say that the abominable is alw’ays 
to exist, only under cover, you are no saner, no 
more worth listening to, than the man who says 
that all you have to do with sewage is to put it in 
the back-yard, or that all you have to do with 
disease is to keep it as secret as possible. Beside 
that attitude, the attitude of Zola is one of wis- 
dom and science : beside the gospel of keeping 
things dark, the gospel of showing all that all may 
be cured is noble and w'orthy. 

It is possible of course to argue that, granting 


the necessity of curing- social evils, a novel is not 
the place in which to expose them. We are hore 
met by certain inartistic as well as unscientific 
theories of the sphere of art. In every generation, 
masses of people are bent on making out that art 
and politics alike consist in doing thiiigs in the 
way they used to be done ; and as every great suc- 
cess is so by being a great innovation, the greatest 
performers have always been accused of breaking 
the rules of art. Often they are accused rightly* 
Some of us are satisfied that Shakspere could 
blunder, and Wordsworth and Wagner wander far 
from fitness. It belongs to innovation to be at 
times exorbitant. But the fact remains that art 
is finally indefinable, or rather illimitable : it is for 
ever extending itself. Many people who .see very 
well that art is long, are very slow to realise that 
it is also broad : they repeat that “ Art is long, 
life is brief,’’ but they are always insisting on 
making art narrower than life. Now, Zola really 
quashes the protest that art ought not to do cer- 
tain things, by doing them. Scott made a virtual 
innovation in the novel by going back two or more 
generations, as the drama had repeatedly done. 
Balzac and Thackeray made a new success by re- 
turning to contemporary society and handling that 
with more or less of breadth and comprehensive- 
ness. If Scott escaped protest on the score of his 
novelty of scope, Balzac and Thackeray certainly 
did not. The people nourished on Scott, who 
thought romance and poetry consisted in dealing 
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with byg-one society and times of political turmoil, 
found Balzac and Thackeray cynical and common- 
place, and their treatment of current history dull. 
If these innovated, still more so did Zola. He 
determined to portray the life of a generation with 
more than the thoroughness of Balzac, to say no- 
thing of Thackeray. He is the last great illus- 
tration of the sociological fact that in France men 
tend to put into the various forms of constructive 
art the energy and comprehensiveness of view, or 
the specialism of research and experiment, which 
in other countries we seldom see exhibited save in 
science and scholarship. Zola in his scheme and 
execution exhibits the sobriety and the judgment, 
the seriousness and the industry, of a Gibbon or 
a Ranke in history, or a Darwin or Helmholtz in 
science. Beside the impassiveness and impersonal- 
ness of workers like Balzac, Flaubert, Zola, 
Daudet, and Maupassant, our latter-day novelists 
figure as lacking in balance and weight, as capri- 
cious, egotistic, wayward. In point of mere in- 
dustry, the power to toil terribly, none of them can 
compare with Zola. 

But he has more than industry ; he has the reach 
and scope of a great constructive and imaginative 
intelligence ; and his plan is as great in point of 
quality as of quantity. Fie is broader and more 
sociological than Maupassant ; he is deeper and 
saner than Daudet. He has compassed a new 
species of human epic. Always, in estimating 
Zola, one’s mind goes back to the earlier achieve- 


ment of Balzac, who planned and wrought a series 
of studies of French life, Parisian and provincial, 
to which he gave the title of ‘ The Human 
Comedy It is an immense performance, repre- 
senting an amount of cerebral energy and toil un- 
surpassed in any work in any department of litera- 
ture or art ; and no recognition of either the weak- 
nesses in the character or the flaws in the art of 
Balzac can hinder his ranking as a great writer. 
To set Zola above him out of hand would be an 
ill-judged compliment to the living man. But it 
is perfectly permissible to say that in some great 
essentials Zola’s scheme and achievement have the 
advantage over those of his predecessor. Be 
Zola’s physiological science deep or not, it is of 
sounder quality than the random physiological 
mysticism of Balzac ; and he not only works on a 
solider foundation as a literary pathologist, but 
has had the fortune to give an organic unity to his 
work by his resort to the principle of heredity. 
Balzac’s great body of work is in comparison 
straggling and uncertain, like the researches of 
early science ; and his want of an organic scheme 
aflected his art in detail, so that his artistic genius 
did not save him from great errors of proportion, 
great errors of judgment. Zola, rising to, or 
rather towards, a great scientific art scheme, has 
become a great though never a faultless artist. 

The point above all to be noted in this connec- 
tion is that both men have felt the necessity of con- 
necting their psychology with physiology. They 




have more or less clearly recog'nised that minds, 
temperaments^ are functions of bodies ,*■ and Zola, 
belonging to the more scientific generation, has 
sought to bottom his survey of an age on a great 
biological principle. It cannot be said that he has 
made either the scientific or the artistic side of his 
performance perfect. On the one hand, there 
really does not yet exist any such definite science 
of heredity as his language at the outset implied ; 
and on the other hand the requirements of art, of 
the sense of symmetry and satisfying order, are al- 
ways tending to force the pathology somewhat. 
I speak as one of the crowd, but I cannot feel there 
is any reasonable probability in making Aunt Dide, 
the mother of the first Rougon and Macquarts of 
the story, such a central figure either in heredity 
or in time. What about the ancestors and ances- 
tresses of all the men and women with whom the 
Rougons and Macquarts married? And what is 
to be said for the likelihood of the survival of this 
stricken woman to the enormous age of 105? To 
begin with, she herself was the daughter of a man 
who had died mad. Then, ill-nourished and epi- 
leptic, after her stormy and ill-starred -conjugal life 
is over, she is the prey of monthly convulsive 
fits, which shake her almost into inanition. How 
are we to believe that such an organism in bad 
conditions can survive to 83, only then to fail into 
helpless insanity, and then to live for twenty-two 
years more? It seems clear that the instinct for 
symmetry, the plan of the series, is answerable for 
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such a monstrous strain on our sense of proba- 
bility. Similarly, Dr. Pascal’s ignorance of his 
own heart-disease till it is at the last stage is one of 
several improbabilities in the last novel which can 
be set down only to the necessities of the plot ; 
just as in the first volume the thirty years of un- 
success of Pierre Rougon, after a successfully un- 
scrupulous start, is an incongruity apparently 
forced by the plan, which was to make the family’s 
fortune date from the Bonapartist Couf d'Etat. In 
the first novel we are struck also by the piecemeal 
back-and-forward character of the narrative, sug- 
gesting a difficulty on the novelist’s part in evolv- 
ing his personages — a difficulty which seems to 
connect with his double bias as an artist, the bias 
oh the one hand to the presentation of typical 
characters acting typically, without progression, 
and on the other hand to the study of tendencies in 
■massi ' ■ 

But when all deductions have been made, the ele- 
ment of heredity in Zola’s scheme is valuable and 
valid, not only as giving a continuity to his series 
but as deepening the total conception of life con- 
veyed, His performance is so much the greater 
inasmuch as it touches on the fundamental pro- 
blems and conclusions of life. Where an artist 
can introduce into his work ideas and meanings 
which outgo its primary or normal object, provided 
only he does not frustrate or override the artistic 
function, he is a greater and not a less artist on 
that account. And Zola, though He has artistic 
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faults, is always fundamentally an artist, and the 
faults are an artist’s faults. Art so-called, of 
which the aim is illusion, must always run greater 
risks of falsity than science, so-called, which, aims 
expressly at truth, though the ideal rectitude is 
rarely attained in science itself. The needful 
thing is that the artist should have in him so much 
veracity of observation and so much connectedness 
of mind as would go to securing truth if applied 
to an explicitly scientific end. Art is lost when in 
the name 6f science the artist makes his personages 
mere mouthpieces of doctrines, missing portraiture 
while professing to give it. But Zola is always 
fundamentally an artist ; and even when he is ex- 
plicitly advancing his doctrines through the mouth 
of one of his personages, as in ‘ Doctor Pascal 
he never loses his biological hold of the character.* 

The truth is, Zola is kept artistic by that side of 
his temperament or intelligence which keeps him 
always in touch with the great physical facts of 
life, and which has thus brought on him denuncia- 
tion as a pornographer and a sensualist. He in- 
sists on treating men and women in the main as 
sexual animals, fully recognising that a certain 
proportion have little or none of the instinct, but 
knowing that the instinct is the most general and 
fundamental of all. Inasmuch as he gives promi- 
nence to the play of this instinct, and never hesi- 
tates to trace its excesses and perversions, he is 

[*I am not prepared to say this of his latest works, such 
as Fkondite. ] . 
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specially repugfnant to the many people who, in 
England and America, elevate prudery into a first 
principle of conduct, as others do teetotalisra and 
vegetarianism. Now, all censure passed upon 
Zola from this point of view is a mere fanatical 
begging of the question- Asceticism is not 
morality ; Puritanism is not morality. To put the 
matter as emphatically as possible, we find as- 
ceticism and Puritanism among people who have 
no scruples about lying and swindling,^ which are 
more essentially immoral acts than many forms of 
sexual laxity, so called. In Mr. Stevenson's story 
‘ The Wreckers ’ we have a most instructive con- 
trast between French and American or Puritan 
morality. A young .American is sincerely revolted 
at the libertinism of young Frenchmen, and, him- 
self a Puritan in this respect, goes home to the 
States and enters into a series of unscrupulous 
commercial enterprises, which include the buying 
of rotten ships and manning and sending them 
to sea heavily insured. He is in other respects 
generous and loyal. Is he a better or a worse man 
than the French man about town, who can also 
be generous and loyal in certain respects? It is 
clear that the ethical cjuestion must be settled, if at 
all, from a point of view extraneous to the mere 
prejudices and habits of both races. The restric- 
tion of the word morality to the significance of 
mere Puritanism in one of the relations of life, 
marks the great disservice done by Puritanism to 
our civilisation. 
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As for Zola’s pitiless and callous handling of 
the vices of sex, it seems to me to come under the 
principle applicable to his treatment of social evil 
in general. He sets out to represent life : he is 
one of the most thorough illustrators of the princi- 
ple of true fiction — the criticism of life by the re- 
presentation of it. He shows all, as he tells us, 
in order to cure all ; and long before he avowed 
that as his aim — perhaps before he fully rose to 
that aim ; for he is much less hopeful in his earlier 
than in his later work — many of his readers must 
have felt that showing all was the way to cure all, 
if any way there be. Over four years ago, when 
the publisher of the English translations of some 
of Zola’s novels was being prosecuted by the 
foolish fanatics who think a healthy “ purity ” is 
to be secured by hindering people from reading in 
their own language things they are free to read in 
another if they can, I took occasion to claim for 
Zola, while charging against him a certain morbid 
bias in his selection of facts, that his work essen- 
tially made for reformation and regeneration. “If 
the human race,” I said in conclusion, “ is ever to 
get on a healthy footing as regards the appetites 
and instincts by which it subsists, if will clearly 
have to be by the way of science, knowledge, and 
self-respect ; not by that of convention, ignorance, 
and imbecile dissumulation. To pagan corrup- 
tion there has succeeded a Christian corruption far 
more baffling, because always dissembled and dis- 
avowed. If w'e are to cure the disease we must 



tace all ihe facts ; and it is this that Zola helps 
us to do.» And to this I xvould now add that the 
completion of Zola’s great task fully vindicates 
that view. Zola’s work has tended to purify and 
elevate and encourage France and mankind as it 
has apparently served to lead himself to new hope 
for mankind. There has grown upon him a re- 
cognition and conviction of a principle of better- 
ment incessantly at work amid the evil, seeming as 
it were to be only the other side of the evil. The 
novelist’s tone is raised ; laying down his armor, 
he is more elate than when he put it on. The 
Doctor Pascal of the last novel is a more human, 
a more vital, a more lovable being than the Doc- 
tor Pascal of~the first ; and the upshot of the long 
survey of the primarily tainted family stock is far 
more reassuring than were the first steps of it. 
We come back to a sense of the inexhaustibleness 
of the sane and healthy elements in humanity, of 
the principle of life. In the penultimate work, the 
great study of Z,a Debacle, with its incomparable 
seizure and picture of the crowning catastrophe of 
Sedan and the long agony of Paris, we come to 
this standing ground as regards the case of the 
nation of France. We felt the indestructibleness 
of the French genius and capacity and race, e%’en 
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\ in the last voluine of all, are we made to feel that 

for humanity at large, as for the flawed family- 
stock, there is an evolving force in the good and a 
self-dissolving force in the evil ; and again the 
most convincing element in the proof is the know- 
i ledge that we have seen the worst deliberately un- 

j veiled. 

i If this be broadly true, Zola is abundantly justi- 

i fled. To have done all this is to have done great 

1 things ; and without going at any further length 

into questions of detail as to his method and his 
mistakes — ^without attempting to estimate the 
value of his vigorous criticisms of contemporary 
drama and literature, which are really worthy of 
close study and high praise, I will close by ven- 
turing confidently to predict that Zola must finally 
rank as one of the great imaginative writers of 
modern Europe, and that if he lives fifteen or 
perhaps even ten years longer he will be elected 
to the French Academy, if he should not come to 
see that it is hardly worth his while. He has al- 
ready triumphed over an opposition far more mas- 
; sive than an Academy can ever represent, the re- 

sistance of the prejudices of whole nations and of 
half a generation of his own. He seemed at times 
to be working his own overthrow by horrifying his 
own disciples. But the disciples go out of sight, 
and the Master goes on. In the long run, nothing 
: can resist persistent elemental power — nothing, not 

even journalism. 
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“The two key-secrets of Thackeray’s great life, 
as I take it,’’’ says the late Mr. Herman Merivale 
in one of the chapters he wrote for the ‘ Life of 
Thackeray ’ now published in the Great Writers 
Series, “ were these — Disappointment, and Reli- 
gion. The first was his poison ; the second was 
his antidote. And^ as always, the antidote won.'^ 
The last sentence, italicised by me, suffices to let us 
see the kind of thought w'e are dealing with. The 
nearest parallel to it in literature is the statement 
of Mr. Wilkie Collins that “ the lasting preserva- 
tion of a secret is a miracle which the world has 
not yet seen”. One asks, what is the -value of 
any statement as to Religion by a gentleman who 
commits the proposition that “ as always, the anti- 
dote won ” ; as who should say, “ as always, the 
victor triumphed 

Thackeray has suffered for his aversion to a 
formal biography : no performance of that kind 
could be more unsatisfactory than the books which 
have been written about him, apart from the 
Brookfield letters. Mr. Herman Merivale was 
doubtless an estimable gentleman, but he seems 
to have been a pronounced sentimentalist ; and 
the chapters written by him are supplemented by 
Mr. Frank T. Marzials, who may or may not be 
personally sentimental, wdth only too much fidelity 
( 37 ) 
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to the key set by Mr. Merivale. It is the latter, 
however, who does most to make the reader specu- 
late as to how Mr. Yellowplush would have treated 
these memoirs, could he return for an evening to 
the knifeboard. Conceive how he would have 
dealt with “ the antidote, as always, won,” had 
he met it in the blank verse of ‘ The Sea Captain ’ ! 

Still, this absurd deliverance of Mr. Merivale ’s 
seems to have caught the fancy of many critics, 
technically so-called, and readers. It hits the 
orthodox intelligence. I find it to have meant 
nothing, even for Mr. Merivale ; for he tells us 
later that ” the man was a new Ecclesiast, and 
sad beyond belief accordingly ” — ^this immediately 
after repeating his formula about the bane and the 
antidote. And later on Mr. Marzials quotes for 
us the letter in which Thackeray said ; ” T don't 
pity anybody who leaves the world, not even a 
fair young girl in her prime ; I pity those remain- 
ing. .... Would you care about going on the 
voyage, only for the dear souls left on the other 
shore? ” What does this mean but that Thacke- 
ray's religion was no “antidote” at all to his 
life-sadness : that it left him contemplating death 
as a release, as any weary Pagan might have 
done? He suggests that, “ brought nearer the 
Divine light and warmth, there must be a serene 
climate” ; but he adds “ Can’t you fancy sailing 
into the calm? ” How otherwise does an un- 
believer, tired of life, welcome the peace of the 
,V:,;grave?.., V 
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And yet, how little does the discussion, thus 
raised by the sentimentalism of Mr. Merivale help 
us to conceive Thackeray the man as he was, in 
his generosity, his vitality, his waywardness, his 
genius, his weakness. Assuredly religion in his 
case, as in that of most men, is an attitude little 
grounded in personality, or, say rather, an arti- , 
ficial light which sicklies o’er the natural man, and 
travesties him by supplying a portrait from one 
half-hysterical mood. To mention that he had 
heart disease explains more than all these quota- 
tions. Even yet, one can hardly feel that one 
knows him well from the scanty biographical de- 
tails ; but those now collected at least give us nev, 
lights by being put together. Old perplexities are . 
solved in the simple fashion of real life ; we find 
that Thackeray had a variable nature, like so many 
another. 

“A big, fierce, hungry , weeping man,” was Car- 
lyle’s characteristically ungeniai account of him, 
which will help you to some notion of him when 
you remember that a description of Carlyle himself 
in the same spirit would run : “A tall, bilious, 
splenetic, eloquent, cursing man.” The “ hun- 
gry ” points to Thackeray’s physical joy in life, 
ids love of good cheer, bis frank love of praise 
the “ fierce ” and “ weeping ” are both true in 
their way. His tenderness was the foil to a 
cynicism or asperity which made him at times un- 
just, often severe ; and both sides of him were 
equally genuine, though latterly the kind side was 
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far the oftener in evidence. Some people^ persist 
In calling him a cynic ; others warmly protest that 
he was the softest-heai'ted of men. Neither side 
will see that he was both by turns. 

And that brings me once more to the question of 
Thackeray’s religious notions, and the contrast 
they make with his treatment of other people’s 
religious notions. I think I can trust to a fifteen 
years’ recollection of the contempt with which he 
treated the religious exaltations of George Sand’s 
Spiridion, and the satire he had ready for all forms 
of French extravagance, as he saw them with his 
British eyes in his young days. And I have be- 
fore me in the present ‘ Life ’ the amazing passage 
in which Dr. John Brown (here quoted simply as a 
writer in the North British Review, though Mr. 
Merivale elsewhere alludes to him as the author) 
has told how the mature Thackeray, walking one 
day to the west of Edinburgh, saw a wooden, crane 
stand out from the quarry on Corstorphine Hill, 
and “ gave utterance, in a tremulous, gentle, and 
rapid voice, to what all were feeling, in the word 
‘ Calvary ! ’ I ask myself now, as I asked my- 
self when I first read the passage: “ Could any- 
thing go further in the way of grotesque ‘ French 
sentiment as Englishmen commonly view it ; 
and would anyone have said so more contemptu- 
ously than Thackeray would, had he seen such a 
passage in George Sand in his young days? ” 

But this is not the mood in which I like to think 
of the incomparable novelist, whose work I esteem 
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to a degree that makes me breatke threatenings 
and slaughters when I find Mr. Merivale, a profes- 
sed adorer, saying “ I have never been able to 
look on character as Thackeray’s strongest polnt”. 
Wcll, I reflect that it was Mr. Merivale who 
wrote: “ as always, the antidote won”. Only 
it is necessary to point out, in this matter of 
Thackeray’s avow'ed orthodoxy, that on such ques- 
tions his opinion had no value. He was no 
thinker ; no logician : the literary logic of Mr. 
Yellowplush was simply the artist’s instinct of 
style. Mr. Marzials writes : ‘ ‘ There is no evi- 
dence in his works of any passionate struggle be- 
tween belief and disbelief. None of his characters 
go through that fiery trial. He never seems to 
have anticipated in any w'ay the religious problems 
that perplex this generation, and are debated in 
magazines, reviews, newspapers, novels- God’s 
providence, Christ’s mission to mankind, man’s 
future life — all these he habitually takes for 
granted.” Do I dream ; or am I right in my 
distinct recollection that Pendennis — whom Mr. 
Marzials goes on to mention, and who is partly 
a presentment of his creator’s own experience — 
does have a period of intellectual doubt? Surely 
this is so ; but it is further true that Thackeray 
makes a very poor job of the exposition, simply 
because his own faculty did not enable him to 
realise properly the rationalist position. His 
genius was wholly artistic, that of the observer, 
never that of the reasoner, save when he is ex- 
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pressing- his keen sense of the inconsistency of 
men’s lives. 

In this connection Mr, Marzials makes an in- 
teresting comment. In a recent novel, he points 
out, the language of prayerful faith is spoken of as 
having an odd and quaint effect when used in per- 
sonal intercourse, while “ forty years ago it was 
held natural for Arthur Pendennis to kneel down 
in prayer ”, Mr. Marzials himself speaks of the 
“ ennobling effect ” of the old faith “ on human 
character ”, so at least some readers will be con- 
soled, as they doubtless will be further when they 
learn from Mr. Marzials that Thackeray in his trip 
to Palestine behaved with all reverence in the 
Holy Places, feeling and expressing a sense of 
awe. There be humorists and humorists, indeed ,* 
and this humorist, though ready enough to laugh 
at pretentiousness and over-blown sentiment, knew 
tvhen his laughter ought to be hushed.'” Which 
simply means that for Mr. Marzials, as for the 
average religionist, ” the test of fitness is, agree- 
ment with my creed ”. Well, I take leave to say 
that Mr. Marzials’ deliverance is precisely a piece 
of over-blown sentiment ”. Laughter, surely, 
is hardly the mood for any man when visiting the 
shrines of any religion, be it his or not ; and to 
suggest that a typical humorist might laugh over 
them is to strive hard for a literary effect. Mr. 
Marzials, surely, would scarcely plume himself on 
having shown a^ decent gravity over the Holy 
Places of Buddhism or Mohammedanism. But 
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would it ever occur to him to be reverent over the 
places once sacred to Osiris in Egypt? 

Thackeray, as it happens, had in virtue of his 
artistic impressibility a wider outlook in these mat- 
ters than his biographers. At one time he was 
inclined to Catholicism. “ But at another time 
we find him questioning the reality of the devo- 
tional feeling excited by beautiful music and choral 
singing. This was after a visit to Magdalen 
Chapel, Oxford. In a letter to a friend, he severely 
depreciates the school of Thomas a Kempis, as 
taking all the love and use and brightness out of 
life.” Mr. Merivale thought that judgment 
“ neither true nor worthy of him ”, But it states 
the secret feeling of a great many believers, who 
are ashamed to utter it. It needed Thackeray’s 
courage and honesty to say such a fhing. And 
let it be here said that among his shining virtues 
not the least eminent was his sincerity and out- 
spokenness. In that he was as much superior to 
the society in which he lived as he was in his 
genius. 

Sincerity, in truth, is of the essence of Thacke- 
ray’s art. Deeply significant of his relation to 
literature is the fact that only after failing at the 
pinch to live by his pencil did he bethink himself 
of trying to live by his pen. In his opulent youth 
he sought to be a painter, persisting long in a 
pursuit for which he had no true vocation. Cur- 
rent fiction — the art for which he was supremely 
qualified — doubtless struck him as too insincere, 
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too false, to permit of his ever being- at home in 
such a craft. His favorite novelist was Fielding • 
and how should such a taste comport itself in the 
held of British fiction in the middle years of the 
nineteenth century? It was onlv the stress of 
sheer need that drove him to literature ; and, re- 
membering as much, his countrymen have cause 
to say devoutly that if is an ill wind that blows 
nobody good. Even as we owe the plays of 
bhakspere to the commercial ill-luck of his father 
we owe the novels of Thackeray to the loss o^ 
wasting of his patrimony. 

Fitting It IS that the two cases should be 
bracketed, for, profoundly as their gifts differed, 
there is in English literature no such genius for 
portraiture as Thackeray’s between Shakspere’s 
day and his Wtihout the great master’s tragic 
passion, without his poetic inspiration, the show- 
man of Vanity Fair ’ is even the truer master of 
the two in all that belongs to the sombre and 
sardonic comedy of life ; so great is he there that 
his total work has for us the enduring vitality of 
depth and truth which we express 6y the term 

are i' construction there 

are in his books, tics of personal expatiation 
weaknesses of didacticism of xvhich the^criticism 
he might have cured him had 

he had any ; but in the gift of seeing a character 
a temperament (in distinction from a mind) as it 
actually lives, and of presenting it in the round in 
the living light of day, he is surpassed by no 
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novelist in any literature. Those who have once 
realised his supremacy in this field can have no 
misg-ivings about his fame. It matters not to 
them whether Dickens has still the larger public ; 
Thackeray’s time must come even as Shakspere’s 
came after a day which set as much store by Jon- 
son and Fletcher as by him ; even as Jane Austen’s 
has come after a period in which Charlotte 
Bronte’s fine melodrama outshone the other’s finer 
comedy. Unless civilisation is already in deca- 
dence, no local or national limitation of judgment 
can outlive the spell of perfect vision and perfect 
reproduction — ^that spell which brings the world’s 
artists in utter admiration to the feet of Spanish 
Velasquez, and holds us for ever chained to 
Shakspere’s throne. To the critico-sociological 
eye, there is nothing more perplexing in the scant 
tribute of contemporary English criticism to 
Thackeray than in Sainte-Beuve’s failure to do a 
semblance of justice to Balzac. The critical tri- 
bute of a Zola, himself an artist, makes good to 
Balzac’s memory the critic’s lapse ; and unless 
the market-seeking story of sensation shall haply 
kill, in the commercial struggle for existence, all 
higher types of fiction among us, the maker of 
Barry Lyndon will be hailed as a master while 
novels are wuntten in the English tongue. 


STEVENSON’S MINOR WORKS. 

I- — * Underwoods.’ 

(1S87.) 

It has by this time come about that a new book by 
Mr. Stevenson is welcomed by a crowd of g-ood 
readers with a measure of that confidence of re- 
ward with which one turns to a known classic, so 
distinct has been the stamp of genius on some part 
at least of every volume be has produced. He Itas 
made what promises to be a permanent mark in 
iinghsh literature as a writer of prose ; and now 
that he comes forward with a volume of verse— 
his first, witE the exception of his ‘ Child’s Gar- 
den of Verses ’-there will be perhaps a special 
degree of curiosity among his audience. There 
have been many cases of failure in verse by men 
ivho in prose showed genius— for instance, Lamb 
and Carlyle ; indeed English literature exhibits few 
or no cases of the double gift to match those of 
Goethe and Heine, who, by the way, had the ad- 
antage of writing m a language which was vir- 
tually without standards of prose excellence, for a 
nation apparently still devoid of sense of style. 
Mr. Arnold who has done some incomparable 

a m?n "I and lucid stylist than 

a man of genius in prose. And it may be <=aid at 
once that Mr. Stevenson is rather a very delight- 
fu Tvnter of verse ttan a great poet/ though his 
g-1 t of fresh and yitaJ expression, yields at time.s 
( 46 ) 
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such results as to set one wondering what might ; 

have been if he had concentrated his powers on ’ 

verse from early youth up, like Tennyson. Poetry, j 

after all, is two-thirds technique ; why should 1 

not a master of w’ords on the plane of the | 

i higher prose acquire the graces of rhythm and . | 

\ cadence, and attain that emotional concentration 

I of feeling which distinguishes poetry from simple '4 

verse? The easiest form of answer is a simple re- 
ference to the case of Lamb, whose prose is so 
unique, whose verse is so undistinguished, though 
he underwent more technical preparation for the 
verse' than for the prose. ' Mr. Stevenson, how- 
ever, gives us verse markedly better than any of 
Lamb’s. He has with instinctive jucJgment con- 
■ fined himself almost wholly to short metres, suc- 

I' cess'i'h which is so much easier to occasional per- 

K formers than in longer lines, though transcenden- 

1; talist readers may disdain such a mechanical 

I theory of the art ; and as a result we have a num- 

' her of couplets that might make us think Andrew' 

J ' Marvell had come alive again — couplets not so 

V massively perfect as Marvell’s two or three best, 

but set in verse of a higher average felicity than 
his. Take this from the charming lines entitled 
‘ The Canoe Speaks ’ : 

"By all retired and shady spots 
■Where prosper dim forget-me-nots;*’ 

this from the poem ‘ To K. de M. ’ : 


"Winds that in darkness fifed a tune, 
And the high-riding, virgin moon" ; 
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and this from the verses ‘ To Andrew Lang- ’ : 

“The plovery forest and the seas 
That break about the Hebrides.” 

Here — though both Wordsworth and Poe have 
anticipated the chime of “ seas” and “ Hebrides” 
—are three happy originalities of epithet, of the 
kind so common in Mr. Stevenson’s prose, turned 
to really poetic account. But it must not be sup- 
posed that these ‘ Underwoods ’ are merely not- 
able for occasional adroit verbal experiments ; on 
the contrary, one does not meet in a year’s read- 
ing of new^ verse such an amount of vivid and 
characteristic thought, adequately phrased, as is 
packed in this little book. Every page has its 
cargo ; and no further praise need'be given than 
to say that most of the pieces have the kind and 
measure of value belonging to the author’s prose 
essays, but distilled and melodised. No less tell- 
ing than the rhymed is the blank verse, which has 
certain Miltonic, Tennysonian, and Arnoldian 
tones, but withal a distinction of its own, as the 
student may gather from a random sample or two : 

“And Aou hast heard of yore the Blatant Beast, 

Of ® shout 

Of all-unarmed Achilles, asgis-crowned.” 

“.^as l in evil days, thy steps return, 
lo list at noon for nightingales, to grow 
A dweller on the beach till Argo come 

^ lingerer by the pool 
Where that desired angel bathes no more.” 

Yet these scrappy samples are not really repre- 
sentative, and It is but scanty justice to the book 
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to cite two of the shortest pieces in their entirety. 
One is a memorable bit of self-criticism : 

“ Sing clearlier, Muse, or evermore be still, 

Sing truer or no longer sing! 

No more the voice of melancholy Jacques, 

To wake a weeping echo in the hill; 

But as the boy, the pirate of the spring, 

From the green elnr a living linnet takes, 

One natural verse recapture — then be still.” 

The following little ‘ Requiem ' is not the only or 
even the artistically best re.sponse to the poet’s 
behest of himself ; but it is a true lyric expression 
of a personal note which sounds many times in the 
book — ^in the very characteristic lines Headed ‘ The 
Celestial Surgeon in the fine verses ‘ To H. F. 
Brown and in the strangely, smilingly pathetic 
prose ‘ Dedication ’ to the physicians from whom 
the author has had help in his chequered pilgrim- 
age : 

Under the wide and starry sky, 

Dig the grave and let me lie. 

Glad did I live and gladly die. 

And I laid me down with a will. 

This be the verse you grave for me : 

% Hire he lies where he longed to be; 

I Home is the sailor, home- from sea, 

I And the hunter home from the hill.^' 

But I am using up space in notice of the English 
poems, which constitute only half of * Under- 
tvoods ’ ; and it would be unpardonable to omit 
praise of ‘ Book IL — In Scots to which the 
Scotch reader will perhaps be disposed to turn 
first after reading the capturing prose ‘ Note ’ of 
preface- If so, he will be well repaid. I do not 
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IL~-The Tales, 

(1889.) 

It is one of the critical sayings of Mr. Swinburne 
that “ where genius takes one false step in the 
twilight and draws back by instinct, intelligence 
once misguided will take a thousand without the 
slightest diffidence ” ; the proposition being duly 
elaborated in one of the poet’s most distressing 
exhibitions of debauched prose. For disputing 
this dictum there are many reasons, not the least 
of which is that if it were to be taken as axiomatic 
we should have to deny genius to Mr. Swinburne 
himself, not to spealc of such poets as Words- 
worth and Shelley. It would really be nearer the 
truth to say that where confident and infatuated 
genius will follow a will-o’-the-wdsp through acres 
of quagmire, circumspect intelligence, shunning 
g'reat risks, will wisely recoil and follow the path 
of judgment. But this generalisation would be 
unprofitable, for the simple reason that there is 
no such generic distinction between genius and 
“ intelligence ” as Mr. Swinburne supposes. Ap- 
ply either formula to a handful of cases, and it 
merely confounds confusion. The one truth in- 
volved is that a superior faculty may blunder as 
completely as a mediocre one, and this truth it is 
lhat, without any a priori argument, forces itself 
|3p-on the sympathetic reader of Mr. Stevenson’s 
shorter rales. ; 

Writing without having seen his ‘ Black 
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Arrovv -which does not seem to have exactly hit 
the mark -with the public, one is strongly disposed, 
on a mere perusal of the volume of ‘ The Merry 
iMan and other Tales and Fables \ to apprehend 
for Air. Stevenson serious misadventures in his 
career as a writer of fiction. About his talent — 
his genius, if Mr, Swinburne will — ^there is no 
question ; it is agreed that not for a generation has 
a prose writer appeared -tvlio seems more likely to 
become in his way a classic. But that genius can 
blunder, nobody knows better than Mr. Stevenson. 
He has as a matter of course excluded from his 
volume of tales a short storj' which those who re- 
member to have read it eight or ten years ago, in 
the defunct Neto Quarterly Magazine^ will agree to 
rank among the worst performances they ever read 
on the strength of a welcome signature. While, 
however, there is nothing nearly so bad in the 
collection published last year, there is quite 
enough in it to raise grave critical question. 
‘Prince Otto,’ ‘Treasure Island,’ ‘Kidnapped,’ 
and the ‘ New Arabian Nights,’ are in their way 
all masterpieces ; and the “ way” of the first and 
the last is original and remarkable. Of the 
‘ Merry Men ’ volume, on the other hand, it is 
hardly possible to say that any one item is a com- 
plete success. 

To take fir.st the least satisfactory sample, * Will 
o’ the iSIill which Is neither a tale proper nor a 
fable proper or improper, it would be difficult to 
point to any fairly well written story in contem- 
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porary literature which so completely baulks alike 
the ethical and the dramatic sense. The central 
character is a version of the same conception as 
meets us in the boy in ‘ Treasure of Franchard 
a tranquil and self-possessed organism, prema- 
turely wise ; and in the earlier pages one is pre- 
pared for a significant development of the idea. 
At one stage this seems to be in full course, as 
when the fat young man persuades Will that the 
world of the plain is only his own little world 
with a difference, and that it is w’orth no man’s 
while to travel. And, though the story loiters, 
we seem to be having a logical fulfilment of the 
idea in the episode of Marjory, whom Will loses 
for sheer lack of ardor. But from that point 
logical or emotional evolution is at an end : the 
meandering stream is simply lost in a marsh. We 
are told that Will grew famous for his wisdom, of 
which we have no specimens, and finally he dies, 
very pretentiously, so to speak, but to no artistic 
or logical purpose. The story has no unity : we 
are left asking what it is all about. Now, if unity 
of idea may perhaps be successfully dispensed with 
at times in a realistic study (and even this is 
doubtful, looking to the practice of the great 
realists, such as Tourguenief and Flaubert), It 
certainly cannot be dispensed with in a work that, 
like ‘ Will o’ the Mill ’, purposely idealises and 
abstracts the actual. A wmrk of fancy must be 
fancifully congruous, and its didactic drift must be 
certain, if we are not to be left fretting against 
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irustratlon. But ‘ Will o’ the Mill ’ reads as if 
Mr. Stevenson had began it with the purpo.se of 
applying the moral of Mr. Browning’s ‘ Youth and 
Art’ — that courage and the taking of risks is 
better than passionless wisdom ; had after a time 
hesitated to stand to his doctrine ; and had finally 
admitted to himself that passionless wisdom may, 
after all, be as good a line as the other, insinuating 
only a hint of its tragic deprivations. This veer- 
ing of opinion is very good matter for an essay or 
a dialogue, but clearly not for a story. The artist 
who leave.s on his canvas the plain marks of ;i 
change in his intention has left us not a picture 
but an autobiographical document, only technically 
interesting to the critic. And even if tliis be not 
a true account of the making of ‘ Will o’ the 
Mill ’, the story is condemned by the fact that it 
leaves us thus at a loss. In real life matters often 
seem chaotic ; and purposely to present the chaos 
is legitimate art enough ; but Mr. Stevenson does 
not present real life at all. The story is a fiction 
miscarried. 

Even against the most important story in the 
book, the charge of lack of unity is partly relevant. 

‘ The Merry Men ’ is the narrative, in, the first per- 
son, of a young Scot of last century, v^ho is con- 
cerned in the events he describes. But this young 
Scot of last century has in his story-telling Mr. 
Stevenson’s modern sen.se of the moral and literary 
picturesque, though that is in no vvay congruous 
with his self-presentment ; and we thus have the 
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hard-headed youth writing with only a faint and 
factitious flavor of last century style, reproducing 
dialogue with none of the last century method ; 
and telling a story with the modern eye to side 
lights. The same might be said, of course, of 
David Balfour in ‘ Kidnapped ’ ; and it ina)^ be 1 

noted that the hero here is David Balfour over 
again as Will is Jean-Marie over again ; but ‘ Kid- p 

napped ’ was practically unified by the completion 1 

of the story of David Balfour’s fortunes, whereas j; 

‘ The Merry Men ’ ends with the central episode. j 

Doul^tless it was in a way prudent so to end it, \ 

since the story-teller and his sweetheart, especially i 

the latter, are not very tangible ; but the disunity I 

remains. This may seem a carping view to take ^ 

of a striking and original story ; but the purpose i 

of the carping is to insist on Mr. Stevenson’s need 
for putting more thought into the plan of a story, | 

as distinguished from the execution. Idealism | 

without plan, as in ‘ Will o’ the Mill ’, is nihility ; j 

and minor defect of plan tells in degree in the j 

stronger work. ' 

Minor defect of plan there seems to be, again, 
in ‘ The Treasure of Franchard w'hen, at the \ 

close, the whole business of the fall of the house, ? 

the visit to the tarpaulin-covered ruins, and the 
talk of setting to work upon them, serves 
no evolutional purpose; and the missing 
treasure, which we had all begun to ex- 
pect to see recovered from the rubbish, is brought 
by Jean-Marie from a distant cave. But this flaw 
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is overshadowed by the more serious artistic^ in- 
fenority of the whole story ; which finally im- 
presses one as a bad mixture of Charles Reade and 
Mr. Georg'c Meredith. The Reade manner, the 
manner of knowing- nod and wink and authorial 
obtrusion, is a manner that wears ill, and can 
never be classic ; and 'Mr. Stevenson can so per- 
fectly do without it that it is the falsest economy 
on his part to use it. What of philosophy there 
is in the story suffers from the cheapness of the 
manner ; and it is, besides, of the essence of that 
manner to drag- a writer’s philosophy do-wn to it- 
self. Reade rapidly lost the value of what subtlety 
he had by the wink with which he accompanied it; 
the experienced reader coming to feel that winking 
is the least subtle of artistic devices. 

The end of the whole matter is, however, that 
Mr. Stevenson needs to solidify his thinking if he 
is to make prosperous progress in the writing of 
fiction. The quantity of mind to the square inch 
of work — this is the inevitable ultimate test of all 
art ; and whereas it is satisfied in the case of Mr. 
Stevenson’s higher performances, either by labor 
of reflection or by labor of imagination and expres- 
sion, it is not at all satisfied in such stories as 
‘ Olalla ’ and ‘ The Treasure of Franchard not 
to speak of ‘ Will o’ the Mill ‘ Olalla * has at 
best a factitious motive, which stultifies itself in 
the very exposition ; for if the decaying Spanish 
famll}fj3e as hopeless a breed as the story says, an 
Olalla is an impossibility in it ; and even if she 
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were not, a young woman who reasons so in- 
cisively as this one does on the subject of heredity 
would hardly altogether miss sight of the chance 
that a ne^v cross wdth such a superior specimen as 
herself would do very w'ell. As it is, Olalla, and 
consequently ‘ Olalla heroine and story, will 
do. In any case, it is not original, the heredity 
motive having been used in a recent novel, and the 
wild-beast-woman motive in ‘ Jane Eyre 

Reading ‘ The Merry Men ’ and ‘ Thrawn 
Janet one cannot but wish that Mr. Stevenson 
would bring his powers to bear on some less sen- 
sational treatment of Scotch life and character 
than he has yet attempted. ‘ Thrawn Janet ’ is a 
remarkable tour de /orcf, which would, however, 
have been much more effective if it had been, so 
to speak, humanly “ set ”, instead of hanging like 
a vision on the void ; and the very skill of the dia- 
lect in ‘ The Merry Men as in the incomparable 
paragraph on land deils and sea deils, rather dis- 
turbs than adds to the total effect of the story, 
because it strikes a different artistic key from the 
sensational. Taken from its context, that para- 
graph would read like a bit from a Scotch ‘ Jump- 
ing Frog To Mr. Stevenson’s Scotch one ob- 
jects only that his habit of substituting ” of ” for 
“o’” before a vowel is not justified either by 
actual practice or by classic authority ; and that 
he also errs in giving the full ‘ ‘ ing ' ’ ending to 
participles- In no district, surely, would Scotch 
people speak of “ blawing whales This might 
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be mended. It is probably idle, however, to hope 
that Mr. Stevenson will alter his method and turn 
realist ; and it must be doubly idle to suggest it. 
to him. We can but be thankful for what he, has 
given us in his own walk, and trust that, in order 
to progress in that, he will discipline himself as it 
has been above contended he oug’ht to do. 



BELLES .LETTERS IN 
SCOTLAND 

(1888.) 

When it is remarked, as it has been recently, that 
Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson ranks at the head of 
BdUs Leiires in Scotland, the assent instantly 
given is just as promptly followed by a musing 
question as to what it is that Mr. Stevenson is at 
the head of. Those who put the proposition ad- 
mit that there is nothing specially representative 
of Scotland in Mr. Stevenson’s tone and style ; but 
our inquiry need not be complicated by any such 
fjssthetic issue. When we can decide whether the 
truly representative Scotch manner and point of 
view are those of Burns, of Hume, of Scott, of 
Wilson, of Carlyle, of Hugh Miller, or of John 
Brown, it may be possible to gauge accurately the 
Scotchness of Mr. Stevenson ; in the meantime it 
can but be said that if his is a new note, so were 
the notes of these others in their day, and so must 
always be the note of the original writer. Scot- 
tish literature musrt just be, for our present pur- 
pose, the literature written by Scotchmen with a 
direct or indirect bearing on Scottish life. This of 
course excludes, as is desirable, any idea of paro- 
chial rivalry between Scotchmen and Englishmen 
in matters of unlocalised art or thought ; there be- 
ing no question as to how the two kingdoms com- 
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pare in the literature of the sciences or of phiio- 
sopin' ; nor even any comparison on the side of ; 
pure poetry. By Scottish Belles Lettres one natur-: 
ally means those works of imag'ination inspired by 
thing's Scotch ; and perhaps, in addition, Scottish 
history. 

How then do we stand? Mr. Stevenson has 
contributed to Scotch letters by way of vernacular 
verse, prose fiction, and historic and other criti- 
cism. On the first head he is facile prmcepSy by 
t'irtue of the universal ineptitude of our home-stay- 
ing- lyric patriots, vvhosc common distinction is 
treason to the very idiom they gratuitously elect to 
employ, whether because of sheer ignorance or of 
duiness of sense let us not linger to ask. Ver- 
nacular apart, however, Mr. Stevenson is less of 
a Scottish poet than Mr. Robert Buchanan, whose 
' Idylls and Legends of Inverburn if not the sort 
of book that one confidently counts on re-reading, 
figures in one’s memory as a creditable attempt in 
a given genre; so that, his output of Scottish criti- 
cism and strictly Scottish essay being inconsider- 
able, the novus homo takes liis asserted rank mainly 
,on the score of his fiction. Now, if his rank be 
really allowed, this fact is a remarkable reflection 
on the other fictional literature of the country. We 
have three novelists of popular standing, Mrs. 
Oliphant, Mr. George MacDonald, and Mr. Wil- 
liam Black — all of whom, while dealing with life 
other than Scotch, yet have repeatedly handled 
\ that : the two last having indeed mainly won their 
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reputation in this direction. If then Mr. Steven- 
son be the most notable fictionist of the foui, 
whether as regards Scotch or as regards English 
characterisation, it would seem to follow that the 
others, with their much larger product, are of little 
account as makers of native literature, however 
popular as public entertainers. And this is really 
the opinion one is led to after a critical comparison 
of the authors in question. Nobody can deny them 
ability and industry ; and yet no roomful of Scotch- 
men is ever found to pronounce favorably on their 
presentment of Scotch life and character. Be- 
tween treatment and choice of theme they have 
contrived to avoid any convincing reproduction of 
the life of their time, and to live for us in Scotland 
as agreeable or suggestive romancers, who hap- 
pened to lay the scene of their romances more or 
less in Scotland, and to give their characters 
Scotch names. To realise how entirely destitute 
we are of real contemporary Scotch fiction, we 
have but to contrast the treatment of American 
life by Mr. Howells and Mr. James with the 
Scotch work of our Scotch novelists. In the 
American cases we feel we are at least partially 
introduced to a living society. Americans may 
indeed dispute over the representation ; and Bos- 
tonians may repudiate Mr. Howells’ accounts of 
them ; but anyone can see that Mr. Howells, up to 
his limits, has his eye on something ; and if Bos- 
tonians knew when they were well off they would 
be grateful for the element of culture involved in 
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the possession of a scfiool of fiction which makes 
their normal life an art subject. A composition of 
normal Iloston experiences has become a matter 
that can interest, more or less, an instructed reader 
in any civilised country. Can anything similar be 
said of the fiction of contemporary Scotland? 

It is with a curious sensation that wc thus 
realise our exclusion from part of the world’s 
literary heritage. People living in any of the im- 
portant towns of continental Europe are accus- 
tomed, like those of London and New York and 
Boston, to see their society treated with some 
measure of confidence and competence of por- 
traiture in novel after novel : we in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh have to turn back to Scott to get a 
similar sensation. Some sections of our com- 
munity, indeed, can have it after a fashion ; they 
get it in stories in which an impersonal detective 
of Ulyssean craft and experience tracks conven- 
tional criminals through streets of known name 
and runs them to earth in closes of supposed ac- 
tuality. Those of us whose palates are too nice 
for that fare must just get along without the de- 
sired nutriment. We have a society full of charac- 
ters and experiences, ups and downs, comedy and 
tragedy, as well as Boston ; but there lacks for us 
the vaUs sacer, and our whole human polity will die 
unremembered, or dimly inferred from the faint 
cartoons of our idealistic novelists. If we turn 
from fiction to drama, the case becomes ovei'- 
whelming. We no longer attempt to represent 
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Scotch life on the stage at all. Kob ^ 

. Lidv of the Lake and ‘ Jeanie Deans , those 

compositions oi.t of ’ 

■it the second remove from imagination, keep our 
hlards Sth a perdurable hold i have come to 

Stay ; but of any attempt to “ make 
tlJnative life of to-day there is not even a^vv^P^r- 
Mr. Stevenson, indeed, did . 

complicity with Mr. Henley, a melodrama on the 
history of a murderous deacon dear to tradition . 
of which the withdrawal is to be explained only on 
a hypothesis of conscientious motives, since it can- 
no/conceivably have been too bad, as melodramas 
<ro But beyond this, one remembers nothing 
worth an allusion. We get our plays, such as they 
are, from London ; and the battered metropolitan 
play-manufacturer, despicable to the eye of the 
literate playgoer, becomes in contrast with our 
provincial paralysis an energetic and imaginative 
figure, looking at life for himself and in a manner 
concerned with the representation of it. We 
cannot even make our own rubbish. And tor a 
number of years one of the most popular repre- 
sentatives of Jeanie Deans in the minor theatres 
has been a lady who does not even pretend to speak 
Scotch. 

To say that this state of things means degenera- 
tion is not provincialism, but the reverse of pro- 
vincialism. It is provincial, if you like^,^ to let use 
and wont override reason in law, or to “ think the 
rustic cackle of your bourg the murmur of the 
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world. It would be provincial to prefer your 
own rnan of science, or imaginati%'e painter, or 
musical composer, on parochial grounds, to the 
great scientists, painters, and composers of the 
period. But it is not provincial to desire that the 
life of your province should form subject-matter 
for fictional and dramatic art, any more than k is. 
provincial to want a painti’‘g of your own land- 
scape. Rather this is to seek that the life of the 
province slTall acquire cosmopolitan value ; the 
real provincialism consisting in a contented fall 
below cosmopolitan standards, whether the con- 
tent come from an over-estimate of the existing 
environment or a blindness to its lacuna. The 
Scotchman wlio is unalterably complacent over the 
music of his country is on all fours with him who 
ponceives the novel as a form of art properly con- 
/cerned with any society save that at his own doors 
— ^not to speak of him who thinks it is brought 
to his own doors by the cheap serials. 

Thus to found a charge of literary degeneration 
on destitution in the two fields of fiction and 
drama, may seem a course implying a false idea 
of moral proportion ; but let the objector squarely 
ask himself whether there are any lines of literary 
production that can better give clues to the men- 
tal life of the time. If further tests be demanded, 
there remains the department of history, in which 
the phenomena are closely similar. Some fresh 
research there has been of recent years on the 
periods of Marj' and the Restoration ; but we are 

■■ F 
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at this moment barely able to produce a single 
historical scholar of the highest rank ; and the 
epoch which for many reasons might be supposed 
niost to appeal to our literary men for treatment 
-the century and a half since the Lnion, or the 
century since the Rebellion - remains much less 
familiar than the corresponding period of Kn^lish 
life to the Scottish generation which has grown 
up with Mr. Stevenson. One goes back, how- 
ever, to the question of novel and play, satisfied 
that these give a decisive criterion. ^ That coun- 
try one says, whose current imaginative literature 
includes no first-rate or fair second-rate present- 
ment of its own contemporary life is on that side 
of human effort behind the age, and mfer^n- 
tially backward in its general culture. And this 
is tL present condition of imaginative literature 
in the land of Scott, our most 
porary litterateur shining in other walks than that 
of present-day naturalist fiction. ^ 

It is much easier, of course, to point out the 
shortcoming than to suggest how it is to be made 
up. But at least, supposing any cure to be m 
store, we shah be a little the likelier to come by it 
if we realise how the trouble arose, hhe kind of 
decline that, alongside of much material improve- 
ment, has overtaken Scotch life, is of course no- 
thing dilierent from the tendencies set up m the 
provincial towns of England by the drift of intel- 
lectual activity to London. Our defect on tlu, 
» side of the novel,- taken with our stenhty u: 
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dramaj^is the best evidence of what has happened 
to us^since Scott’s day, because the novel has 
since Scott’s day become the typical literary form 
of the age, and because it is, as before noted, that 
form of literary art which, positively or negatively, 
best reports local color. In the two generations 
covered by Scott’s life, we see in Scotland a 
peculiarly ample crop of intellectual and literary 
capacity, in which not only does Scott produce 
Scotch fiction of the most important order, but 
Galt and Miss Ferrier (to cite no other names), 
seem to promise a persistence of native art. But 
just as our ^ literary men in general have since 
tended to drift to London, so has our fiction ten- 
ded to disappear. Carlyle’s work could be done 
better ^thanks partly to libraries — in London than 
in Edinburgh ; so, in him and in a number of 
Ipser men, w^e lost the culture-force of a local 
literary atmosphere and defect superinduces de- 
fect, till it becomes almost a matter of course that 
our best men, unless tethered by professorships, 
go south. Edinburgh has become provincial as 
Manchester and Birmingham and Bristol are 
provincial, not for lack of Scotch capacity, but 
because London is the Scotch as well as the Eng- 
lish capital, and drains all the provinces alike. 
All round there is locally lacking, with the literary 
atmosphere, that cosmopolitan inspiration which 
makes all the best fiction of the world ; and thus it 
comes that, as the best English fiction plays freely 
on London life, and much on the life of the coun- ’ 
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try and the small towns, but never on that of Bir- 
Jn^ham or Liverpool, so what tolerable Scotch 
fiction we have tends only to deal fragmentan. ly 
with rural lives and never with the collective i e 
of our larger towns ; though it also readily takes 
the paths of English fiction. All round, in short, 
our “ provincial centres suffer from the centii- 
petal habit which makes London the centre. ^ 

If it be asked, then, in what way the desired 
i,T,provement is likely to arise, the answer w^uld 
seem to be that it will be from a general culture 
movement which shall yield a soil for productive 
intellectual life. The development which has gone 
on in Scotland in the past fifty years is essentially 
commercial, the “theological thaw’ being thus 
far in the main superficial. A period of plain liv- 
ing and high thinking has been succeeded by one 
of plain (in a sense) thinking and (comparatively) 
high living, in Scotland as in, the English provin- 
cial cities ; and salvation all round must be sought 
in a readjustment of activities, bottomed on a 
general bettering of education. We want on all 
hands a higher conception of life, which can come 
only of a manifold intellectual fertilisation. It 
will not come from the Church, which has, cun- 
ousiv enough, always flourished inversely to the 
prosperity of literature among us. Our two bni- 
liaiit periods since the Reformation have been the 
latter half of last century, which our ecclesiastics 
now pronounce to have been religiously torpid, 
and the first generation of this century, before ihe 
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Disruption opened a new ecclesiastical era. - And 
to-day our attention to our preachers is the 
n^easure of our neglect of our literary men. : Let 
us ask ourselves what amount of honor, compared 
with that given to the pulpit, has been given to 
Burton and Skene ; how Scotland’s consumption 
of sermons compares with her reception of Mas- 
son’s ‘ Drummond of Hawthornden ’ ; nay, what 
degree of interest we show in our new writers, as 
Mr. Lang, or even Mr. Stevenson, compared with 
the talk over the last new preacher. Mr. Lang’s 
reputation rests on English suffrages ; and Scot- 
land waited till Mr. Ste%'ensoo vvas wddely famous 
in America, after being comparatively famous in 
England, before she showed any overt satisfaction 
in his performance. Some of his earlier efforts, 
one remembers, were stupidly snubbed in the Edin- 
burgh Press. It is satisfying to be able to think 
that the swift turning of the tables in his case is 
prophetic of a general metamorphosis. 




RUSSIAN AND ENGLISH 
fiction. 

“POTAPENHO”; Me. Wilde; Mr. Kiplikg. 

(1891.) 

The excellence of Russian fiction remains surpris- 
ing: even after one has explained it to one s satis 
faction on sociological grounds. ^ Here is a nation 
which is only partly civilised, which only began to 
have any literature last century, and which has yet 
produced some of the truest, deepest, and mo^t 
artistic imaginative literature of modern times. 
These excellences seem to be due to the very a e- 
ness and quickness of the transition from bar- 
barism to literary culture among the middle and 
upper classes of Russia. The mass of the peop e 
remain further behind than perhaps ariy^ ot ler 
European peasantry ; but there is no society in 
which European culture is more intelligently and 
effectually assimilated than it has been among ec u- 
cated Russians in the last generation. An we 
get one more proof of the paralysing powei o' 
tradition and convention when we see that a lace 
to which a high degree of culture is suddenly made 
accessible, without the creeping and fumbling pre- 
paration undergone by the nations which have pio- 
,duced that culture, may at one stride distance them 
all in the practice of one of the highest literary aits 
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(riot to mention the other arts), namely, the writ- 
ing of novels of life and character — in other words, 
the criticism of life hy the representation of it. 

These comments are inspired by the recent 
volume of the “ Pseudonym Library ’’ entitled ‘A 
Russian Priest Transliterated, the author’s 
Russian pseudonym (for one letter of which there 
is needed Russian type, w'hile Greek letters misre- 
present the value of another) runs “ E. N. Pota- 
penko ”, if my hand-to-mouth Russian is to be 
depended on. I ncv'er heard of him before ; and 
the English translator-editor, Mr. Mh Gaussen, 
gives no biographical details in his preface, merely 
mentioning that the story appeared in the leading 
Russian literary magazine a year ago. It is not 
only by far the best volume which has appeared in 
the little “Pseudonym ’’series (that would perhaps 
not be saying' very much), but in its way it is a 
first-rate work of art. It of course does not deal 
with those sides of the problem of Russia with 
which we others are most familiar : had it done so 
it could not have been published ; but in its way it 
seems quite unconstrained and unmutiiated. It is 
indeed rather remarkable tliat such a book should 
be allow^ed by the Russian censorship to appear as 
it stands. 

In the last six days I have read what seems the 
monstrous number of three novels ; but “ please 
sir, they w^ere very little ones,” and I was making 
long journeys. I mention this for purposes of 
comparison, the three novels in question being ‘A 
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Russian Priest Mr. Oscar Wilde’s ‘ The Picture 
of Dorian Grey and Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s ‘The 
Light that Failed The two latter writers arc 
very clever men ; Mr. Wilde writes admirable 
English prose ; and Mr. Kipling is admitted by 
most men to be in his way a genius. But how 
artistically faulty is his way in comparison with : ; 

that of a good Russian worker like this “ Pota- (' 

penko ” ; and how poor artistically is Mr. Wilde’s : 

book, with all its pretentiousness, beside the 
strong simplicity of the Russian’s. Crudely 
speaking, one might compare Mr. Kipling’s work 
to underdone beef-steak, and Mr. Wilde’s to extra 
“ high ” venison ; the first is barbaricaily vicious, ; 

the other corrupt. Between them, the Russian ^ 

stands as a model of sensitive simplicity and artis- 
tic truth. ! 

Mr. Wilde, lacking original intellectual power, 
and always straining after striking effects, gets 
these on the one hand by tlie desperate pursuit of 
literary paradox, which he finally learns to secure 
by the very cheap process of inverting common- 
places, and on the other hand by an essentially 
melodramatic treatment of character, of which he 
has no competent grasp, but to which he gives 
violent and fantastic outline by abandoning all 
moderation and normal sequence of motive. To 
make miracles, monsters, and eccentrics, is the re- 
source of the imperfect artist ; and but for his 
limpid charm of style Mr. Wilde would be unread- 
able, for his paradoxes grow very tinselly after a 
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time. More complex is the literary case of Mr. 

Rudyard Kipling. . I 

Looking at the main departments of imaginative *. 

English literature, which we tend first tO' think of ! 

under the latter term, we find no recent phenome- i 

non more striking than the rapid popularity of Mr. i. 

Kipling, who began his literary career as a writer ? 

of short tales of Hindu and Anglo-Indian life, and . 

who now seems likely to go to pieces as a whole- j 

sale producer for the English and American I 

periodicals. There is wonderful cleverness in the ? 

new writer, a great deal of observation of charac- . I 

ter, and a happy knack of catching style. There | 

is at the same time an entire adaptation to ^^5 

ordinary Philistine taste, and a plain incapacity to | 

write a great novel. He is a writer of short I 

stories, happily adapted to the taste, alike of the , ^ 

mess-room, the upper-class drawing-room, the | 

fashionable of both sexes, and Mr. Arnold’s old I 

butt, I’homme moyen sensuel. He has, as Mr. ■ I 

Howells sharply said of one of his books, a know- I 

ing, wink-tipping, hat-cocked-on-one-side kind of | 

air, which goes straight to the heart of our great I 

majority — ^the public which goes to our theatres, ^ I 

with their 'sentimental-sensational plays and their I 

generally unspeakable acting. Charles Reade I 

-“UScdLjt.o aim at this kind of effect, but he never | 

caught it as Mr. Kipling has done, for lack of that I 

Anglo-Indic\n mess-room and ball-room and club- I 

room life winch has given the latter his training. 

So clever is the result, indeed, that it is hardly fair 
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to compare it with our stage-plays ; for one can 
read ]Mr. Kipling with keen interest and often 
without disrespect ; but after all, fiction must needs 
be above drama, as, our drama goes ; and his 
stories do meet the kind of taste that malces our 
drama what it now is. They represent stage art 
in fiction. You cannot think of Mr. Kipling, ex- 
tremely clever as he is, in the same day with a 
great artist — with Balzac, with Thackeray, with 
Tourguenief, with George Eliot, with Maupas- 
sant, with Zola. All these, in their very different 
ways, strike deep into life : Mr. Kipling’s vein is 
clearly the sentimental psychology of a thoroughly 
artificial society, the art of the dealer in the de- 
corative and the chic. One must go to French to 
describe Mr. Kipling’s art : it is finifant ; the art 
of a great talent with a cheap culture and a flashy 
environment. Rather typical is his bad misquo- 
tation of Clough, with a reference to ‘ The City of 
Dreadful Night ’ for the passage. 

Now, mark the moral. Had Mr. Kipling been 
a Frenchman, he might have become a really im- 
portant artist ; perhaps a one-sided one, like Mau- 
passant, w'ho so rarely works away from the 
sexual ; but still a pow'erful one. Being an Eng- 
lishman in the Indian Civil Service, he took to 
writing tales for the Anglo-Indian public, and de- 
veloped a remarkable knack in the business. 
Without Bret Harte’s early capacity for skilful 
prose, he has more than Bret Harte’s eye for 
character, and all Bret Harte’s taste for the senti- 
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3Tientai-picturesque in life. Above all, he has 
Bret Harte’s suggestion of — ^wliat shall I call it? 
— pseudo-sincerity, of semi-corrupt experience and 
knowing sympathy. The English “ average sen- 
sual man ”, who cannot in general stand the psy- 
chological novel, feels that here is his ideal 
Master, one who ” knoTvs his way about ”, and 
can write cleverly of the by-ways. That is the 
kind of literary artist our present civilisation tends 
to produce. Where France has great masters of 
the repellent, the terrible, the morbid, the elemen- 
tal, we have, for our best product, the skilful cook 
and seasoner of short stories which bite the 
tongue like brandy and soda, and are for the in- 
tellectual part of the man-about-town what that 
mixture is for the physical. In France Mr. Kip- 
ling would have had to make his ‘ Black and 
White with its dramatic pictures of Hindu life, 
his average instead of his high-water mark ; there 
his ‘ Plain Tales from the Hills ’ would have de- 
classed him ; but in England the cheaper kind of 
work, with its palpable spicing and seasoning, 
and its more diluted realism, becomes the more 
popular, being the choice of the public which in 
art buys piquant and flashy “ story-pictures ” and 
anecdotal sculpture, and in drama thinks 
‘ Claudian ' a great tragedy. Already our spicy 
story-teller is doing rubbish for Christmas num- 
bers, all editors being eager to buy from him ; 
and, being an Anglo-Indian, he passes with our 
upper-class and middle-class mob of diners-out as 
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an authority on Indian statecraft. With his 
knowing consciousness of having plumbed his 
century, he repeats to us, in his best Bret Harte 
manner, the old story of the ‘ Dominant Race 
in the tranquil conviction that to us in England it 
is a new revelation, we being a set of home-stay- 
ing greenhorns who conceive Hindu life in terms 
of English. Mr. Kipling’s political philosophy is 
of a piece with his art. His mess-room view of ^ 

Indian destinies is about as valuable as his dia- 
logue study of English idle-class sexual charac- 
ter which found its way into the ForinighUy Re- 
view. 

Mr. Kipling, in fine, has the vices of immature 
talent, and in particular those vices which are 
special to English fiction. Reading the first chap- 
ters of ‘ The Light that Failed ’ I pronounced them 
second-rate “ insanity-of-genius ” ; later the mat- 
ter seemed to fall tO' third-rate insanity ; and i 

though yet later it rose to first-rate, and the in- 1 

terest of the story was vividly sustained, it w^as I 

impossible to miss the fact that the character- 
painting was largely “ sw-agger Intellectually 
speaking, the tone is falsetto : these dashingly- 
drawn good fellows are not given to us in their 
true inwardness ; they are “ putting, on side ”, 
and making -believe to be bigger and stronger and 
cleverer than they are. The tragic finish is first- 
rate “ bravura work ”, as Carlyle called Kings- 
ley’s character of Sandy Mackaye, in ‘ Alton 
Locke ’ ; but even in the finish you have a touch 
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of that fatal feeling which reaches 5^ou so often in 
the earlier cHapters, as in so much other clever 
fiction — the feeling that if the author had been 
drawing a real character, and you had met tliat 
character in the flesh, you would have detected 
lights and shades and weak places' which the au- 
thor skips and slurs over. He recals an artist 
who goes in for trick-work in paint ,* he sacrifices 
observation to piquant effect, struggles to look 
knowing, forces the lights and the shadows and 
the color, and in general seeks to titillate the 
nerves of the average diner-out rather than to con- 
vince the subtle observers and the good readers. 
“ There is cognac in it,” as a partly Germanised 
English artist protested to me about certain 
French painting. 

I learn that Mr. Kipling, in preparing liis story 
for an American magazine, gave it a happy end- 
ing in deference to the commercial views of the 
proprietors, though he had from the first planned 
the tragic ending which it has in the book form. 
” Something wdth boiling oil in it ” would seem 
to be the only adequate criticism of such an offence 
against literary morals ; and all Mr. Kipling says 
about commercial art ia, his own book, he would 
probably admit, is applicable to his own act. Such 
misdeeds may be set down, broadly speaking, to 
the debauched and .sentimentalised taste of the 
English and American public, especially of one of 
the sexes — I dare not say which. How’ever that 
may be, ” Potapenko ” shows no more trace than 
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does Toiirg-uenief of conformity to vulgar appe- 
tite, any more than of the artistic tricks and vices 
of our English performers- He is as austere, as 
genuine, as the best Frenchmen, and he has a 
subtler simplicity, a more unsophisticated vera- 
city, than theirs. 

And yet all this praise may give a very mis- 
taken notion of the book to an impressionable 
reader, and may lead to disappointments. No- 
thing could be simpler, nothing lower in key and 
tone, than this study of the experiences of a high- 
minded young Russian priest, who, after a 
seminary success which would entitle him to ex- 
pect high preferment, deliberately elects to be a 
poor country “ pope ” or village parson. There 
is no hint of Nihilism in the book ; but Cyril tries 
in his W'ay what the idealistic Nihilists have tried 
— to devote himself to the service and the eleva- 
tion of the ignorant peasants. The hook is made 
up of the record of his difficulties, up to a point 
at w’hich his devotion during a period of famine 
wins him a moral triumph among his villagers- 
Here the story very abruptly ends, leaving im-, 
solved the problem of Cyril’s domestic life, which 
has been sharply strained by the intervention of 
his wife’s parents, indignant at his disregard of 
her hardships. And the reader can hardly escape 
a suspicion that in the end the ardent young priest 
is destined to frustration and failure. 

To a freethinker ‘A Russian Priest ’ is pecu- 
liarly interesting. I think “ Potapenko ” is a 
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rationalist, but an absolutely and artistically im- 
partial one, since his treatment of the religious ele- 
ment is as sympathetic as George Eliot’s without 
her sermonising and sentimentalism. He reveals 
a curious state of things among the Russian coun- 
try priesthood, who, as the phrase goes, are seen 
to be wont to “ traffic in sacred things ’* just as 
the mercenary priests of Western Europe did in 
the IMiddle Ages — and more recently. I see that 
some Anglican readers are complacent about the 
superiority of the English ecclesiastical system to 
the Russian in point of clerical culture and amenity 
generally. But it is all a question of stage of 
civilisation. The freethinker can see in this 
veracious and unstrained picture of Russian eccle- 
siasticism one more proof of the historic futility 
of Christianity as a civilising force in itself. Once 
more we see that it is civilisation that improves 
Christianity, not Christianity that promotes civi- 
lisation. For the Greek Church is as much an 
illustration of Christianity in action as the Catholic 
or Protestant. 

It brings us, indeed, into much more direct con- 
tact than these now do with the original elements 
of Christianity. It keeps up for our enlightenment 
the primitive worship of images, the primitive re- 
lation of people to clergy ; and it preserves for us 
the very sound of the ancient names. The name 
we sound “ Gabriel ” is here written Gavriil 
(Gavree-eel) which was its Greek pronunciation ; 
and it is presumably an inconsistency on the trans- 
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lator’s part to write Cyril But these are 
small matters. The historic value of the book lies 
in the unforced and unaffected picture it g-i^’es of 
the at best primitive and generally sordid charac- 
ter of the relations of the Russian clergy to the 
people. Of culture they have next to none ; and 
their mercenariness is such that Cyril’s philan- 
thropic devotion, though in its way not a whit 
more unselfish than that of many of the atheistic 
Nihilists, marks him out as a unique figure in the 
priesthood. 

In the work of “ Potapenko ”, however, there 
is no touch of propagandist purpose. His art, I 
repeat, is absolutely imparBal. He paints-in the 
ecclesiastical details as he does every other, with- 
out prejudice or bias. He never discusses be- 
liefs, one way or another : when he introduces the 
(at first) indifferentist lady of the manor he does 
not even say whether she had been at bottom 
sceptical ; and indeed this ti'eatnient suggests that 
the censorship may have had some repressive in- 
fluence. Cyril’s enthusiasm and humanistic 
pietism are indicated without discussion. And 
so much of Shaksperean power has the author 
that he makes us see the situation from different 
sides xvith equal success. Cyril has all the egoism 
of the enthusiast ; he is not at ail considerate of 
his poor little wife, leaving her to get on as best 
she can without companionship, and even with in- 
sufficient food, while he realises his ideal of priestly 
devotion. Pie is prepared to let the other priests 
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and officials suffer the pinch of poverty in the same 
way when he interferes with their perquisites. 
And we see the naturalness of their commer- 
cialism, poor devils, and the hardship of the little 
wife’s lot, and the Justice of her parents’ exasper- 
ation, without ever losing our sense of the exalta- 
tion and purity of the enthusiast’s motives. Per- 
haps, indeed, he is over-idealised : we want in his 
case a little more analysis. But the drawing is 
wonderfully firm and easeful in its skill. 

There is just one touch of crimson color, so to 
speak : the development of the lady of the manor 
(I decline to transcribe her polysyllabic name) — 
one of those strange women whom we meet only 
in Russian fiction, and who seem to be made of 
different clay from ours, or to retain in their in- 
tense and abnormal natures some elements of way- 
wardness which belong to the barbaric female. 
Slightly touched in, %ve yet feel that she is real, 
with ail her strangeness. Indeed there is not a 
figure in the book, however slightly drawn, that 
does not strike one as being studied from the life ; 
and the ease and certainty of the reproduction 
are really masterly. Yet so unobtrusive is it ajl, 
so perfectly is the artist concealed by his work, 
so subdued is his tone throughout, so unimpas- 
sioned is his sounding of the one note of potent 
passion v/hich he introduces, that I fear some 
readers wdll think it dull : and I am almost sure 
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der once more that, in that strange country, uhere 
brutal power seems to be throttling all the highest 
life of the people, and where competent testimony 
reveals so much of consequent demoralisation and 
falsity, there vet seems to be no cessation in the 
production of ^truthful literary art, since here yet 
another novelist yields us a performance to which, 
for justice of perception, soundness and purity of 
taste, and skill of workmanship, we in England 
with all our freedom can offer no parallel. 


ELIZABETHAN LYRICS* 


To go throug'h the two dainty volumes of Eliza- 
bethan lyrics which have been compiled for his 
countrymen by Mr. A. H. Bullen, most single- 
hearted of Elizabethanists, is to enter some such 
artistic atmosphere as belongs to a gallery of 
“ Old Masters I arn not pitching the note too 
high, as the haunter of galleries knows- They are 
not all masterly, the Old Masters : at times they 
recall Mark Twain’s “ page ” who did not amount 
to more than a paragraph : they are not seldom 
unquestionably Masters by courtesy, Old Appren- 
tices, so to speak, promoted on the score of 
age. But age, somehow, wonderfully mellows 
them all, and one lingers over their third-rate as 
over their best work, enjoying its charm and not- 
ing its little weaknesses or quaintnesses, with a 
wistful sense of the “ sorrow and the labor and 
the passing away of men And if so over old 
pictures, not less so over old songs, which one 
can dip into and muse over at will, free of the 
tyranny of the gallery, which half defeats its end. 

Sooth to say, the out-and-out Masters arc not 
more plentiful in song than in color ; and in the 
one art as in the other it is a rare find that dis- 

* ‘ Lyrics from the Dramatists of the Elizabethan Age,’ 
and ‘ Lyrics from the Song Books of the Elizabethan Age ’ : 
both edited by A, H. Bullen. 
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closes a masterpiece hitherto unproclaimed. in 
Mr. Builen’s Lyrics from the Dramatists we learn 
once more that Shakspere could beat them all 
when he fairly tried, at song-writing- as at play- 
writing. The magical vibration of ‘ Take, oh 
take those lips away,’ ‘ Full fathom five thy 
father lies,’ ‘ Hark, hark, the lark at heaven’s 
gate sings,’ rises easily over all the notes that here 
are sounded, silvery sweet though many of them 
be. But, even as some of the brave brotherhood 
of those “ spacious times ” could throw off in a 
happy hour touches of dramatic speech which 
Shakspere need not have been sorry to sign, so 
they could strike a note of song at times which 
only his best could beat. And some such perfect 
joy as that of lighting on, say, the lovely St. 
Catharine of Luini among a roomful of merely 
well-meant efforts in the present exhibition at Bur- 
lington House, may come to the lover of poetry 
here and there in Mr. Bullen’s lyrics from the dra- 
matists. And he must be as perverse as Mr. 
Ruskin who should begin to draw jealous compari- 
sons, to whatever end, between the masterpieces 
of the minor and the greater masters, as Mr. Rus- 
kin did between Luini and Leonardo. 

Take, for instance, the wholly felicitous opening 
of the ' Evening Knell ’ in Fletcher’s ‘ Faithful 
Shepherdess which Emerson has introduced to 
so many readers : 


Shepherds all, 'and maidens fair, 
Fold your flocks up, for the air 
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’Gins to thicken, and the sun 
Already his great course hath run. 

See the dewdrops how -they kiss 
Every little flower that' is, 

Hanging on their velvet heads 
Like a rope of crystal beads : 

See the heavy clouis low falling, 

A nd height Hesperus down calling 
The dead Night from undergtmiid. 

He should have stopped there, at his finest 
cadence. But it took Shakspere to know quite 
how and when to stop, for a perfect success. 

And that brings us to an old question : Did 
Shakspere write the third stanza of ‘ Under the 
Greenwood Tree ’? I can no more believe that, 
he would himself so spoil tire clear charm of the 
two stanzas with their one refrain, than I can con- 
ceive that he wrote that song in ‘ Cymbeline * 
which has the lines : 

Golden lads and girls all must. 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 

Mr. Lowell shall never persuade me that such a 
phrase as “ the all-dreaded thunder-stone ” is so 
Shaksperean as to count ag'ainst the impossible 
poverty of the bulk of the song. Mr. Bullen has 
won such a wealth of golden opinions as an editor 
that one need not hesitate to give him one bad 
mark for including that abortion in an anthology. 

But wiio will not, on the other hand, give him 
nev/ commendation for his suggestion that 
*■ Roses, their sharp spines being gone ”, in ‘ The 
Tw^o Noble Kinsmen is Shakspere’s owm? If 
anything in that tantalising play can confidently 
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be said to have the true Shaksperean ring, may 
not these two stanzas of that song be so certifi- 
cated ? 

Roses, their shai^ spines being gone, 

Kot royal in their smells alone. 

But in their hue ; 

Maiden pinks of odor faint, 

Daisies smell-less, yet most quaint, 

And sweet thyme trw ; 


Primrose, firstborn child of Ver, 
Merry springtime’s harbinger, 
With harebells dm ; 


Oxlips in their cradles growing, 

Marigolds on deathbeds blowing, , ; 

Larhs'-heels trim. ^ j 

Could Fletcher have compassed that secure \ ; 
cadence, that thrilling rhythm, that electrical . 
touch? It seems cruel to the lesser master to 
deny him a priori such a felicity ; but who can \ 

miss the subtle presence of the greater? That ' 

“ harebells dim ”, for instance, is it not the specific 
and peculiar impression made on the eye of him j 

who wrote those incomparable lines : 'j 

Daffodils 

That come before the swallow dares, and take | 

The winds of March with beauty ; Violets dim, j 

But sweeter thair the lids of Juno’s eyes, >i 

Or Cytherea’s breath — ? 

If we take from Fletcher the all-too-Shaksperean i 

song of the flowers, we give him the ‘ Orpheus ! 

with his lute made trees \ which Mr. Bullen, 
rightly following the consensus of the critics, at- 
tributes to Fletcher with so much else of Henry 
VIII ; the more reasonably because it is the very 
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rhythm of his ‘ God Lynsus, ever young- ^ And 
when all is said, the author of these songs, and of j' 

the song to Pan, and of ‘ Hence all you vain de- 
lights and of ‘ Beauty clear and fair ’, has a V 

great' treasury left that none can dispute him. 

On just one point will I venture to challenge 
Mr. Bulien’s expert judgment, and its expression 
in his selection. He writes : ‘ ‘ With all my ad- 
miration for Ben Jonson, I venture to think that 
his lyrics— excellent as they frequently are— want 
the natural magic that we find in the songs of 

some of his less famous contemporaries 

W^e admire the compactness of thought and the 

aptness of expression Yet somehow the 

wayward inspiration of poets who have no claim 
to be Jonson’s peers is more powerfully attrac- 
tive.” No doubt this is in a measure just ; but 
has Mr. Bullen here given Jonson a proper hear- 
ing? Why, for instance, does he not give this 
song from the ‘ Masque of Beauty ’ ? : 

So Beauty on the waters stood 
When Love had sever’d earth from flood ! 

So when, he parted air from fire, 

He did with concord all inspire ! 

And then a motion he them taught, 

That elder than himself was thought. 

Which thought was yet the child of earth. 

For love is elder than his birth. 

The familiar ‘ Drink to me only with thine eyes ’ 
is doubtless here excluded because it is in ‘ The 
Forest * and not in a play ; as is also, presumably, 
the song ‘ Follow a shadow, it still flies you ’—not 
to speak of the ‘ Oh, do not wanton with those 
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eyes whidE Gifford blunderingly overpraises ; 
but thesCj and above all the first, should not be 
forgotten. The ‘ Drink to me only with thine 
eyes ’ is a wonderfully happy distillation from a 
Greek pedant’s conceits ; every way luckier, 
surely, than Ben’s version of Catallus’ VivamnSy 
mca Lcsbitty atqiie amemtis (which, indeed, one would 
think, wholly defied imitation, w^ere it not for the 
consummate rendering of Professor Ellis). But 
‘ So Beauty on the waters stood ’ is surely a bit 
of true poetry. Nay, is there not the true “ way- 
ward ” charm of this song from the ‘ Masque of 
Blackness ’ ? 

Daughters of the subtle flood, 

Do not let earth longer entertain you : 

isi Echo, Let earth longer entertain you : 

2nd Echo. Longer entertain you. 

’Tis to them enough of good 

That you give this little hope to gain you : 

ist Echo. Give this little hope to gain you : 

2nd Echo. Little hope to gain you. 

If they love 

You shall quickly see ; 

For when to flight you move, 

They’ll follow you, the more you flee. 

1 st Echo. Follow you, the more you flee. 

2nd Echo. The more you flee. 

If not, impute it to each other’s matter 

They are but earth, and what you vow’d was water : 

1st Echo. And what you vow’d was water : 

2nd Echo. You vow’d was water. 

There is a real lyric felicity in the management of 
the “ repetend ” here. Shakspere did it best, as 
usual, in ‘Take, oh take those lips away and 
the difliculty becomes very apparent in the stanza 
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which somebody else added, and which Mr. BuIIen 
rightly withholds. 

I have lingered so long over old delights that I 
have no space left to deal with the ‘ Lyrics from 
the Elizabethan Song-books b But indeed these 
have a quite different interest. They simply can- 
not compare for poetic merit with the lyrics of the 
dramatists, who wrote out of the fulness of their 
poetic hearts, whereas the manifold song-books 
testify primarily to the wonderful abundance of 
nmsic in the same period, which set scores of tune- 
ful amateurs producing words for singing. Pretty 
enough their productions often are ; but there is 
not one of them which can be named beside that 
sounding song of Beaumont’s, ‘ Shake off your 
hea.\y trance’ [Mr. Bullen has “you heavy 
trance ”, surely by oversight?] ; na}', there is 
hardly anything from the song-books as good as 
Shirley’s ‘ You virgins, that did late despair’, or 
Heyw'ood’s ‘ Pack, clouds, away, and welcome, 
day ! ’ or ‘ Hail, beauteous Dian, queen of 
shades It is odd that the song-books should be 
the less fertile in true songs ; but so it is. 

The explanation above given will perhaps 
suffice. But even on that view, it is peculiarly 
interesting to note what a multitude of song-books 
there was in the days ere Puritanism blasted the 
arts. Their titles may be counted here by dozens, 
and most of us would never have heard of a tithe 
of them but for Mr. Bullen’s collections. What 
this list of titles tells us is that in Elizabethan 
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days England was on the way to be as great in 
music as she then became in drama, and was to 
become in epic and other poetry. There must 
have been (there is plenty of other evidence) as 
much music in England then as in Italy, and more 
than in Germany. ■ But “ came the grim Fury 
with the abliorred shears ” ; the spirit of Puri- 
tanism rose against the “simple, sensuous, and 
passionate ” art (nine out of ten of the old song- 
book lyrics seem to have been love-songs), and, 
suppressing it because of its associations, threw 
back English musical culture perhaps two hundred 
years. For the Restoration temper lacked the 
spirit of music ; and the later generations, thrown 
on the “ harvest of the mind ”, could much better 
yield new poetry than begin again the develop- 
ment of music. Tanhm religio fotuit suadere 
maloriim. 


'■I 



GERMAN CRITICISM. 


People in search of something quite fresh in the 
way of amusement may be expected, if they 
“know their way about” in literature, to turn 
with alacrity to a newly-published German work 
on Thackeray, entitled Ein Fessimisi als DicJiter. 
The indignant notice of that composition in the 
Academy, from which I ascertain its existence, is 
altogether to be deprecated ; indeed, to fall foul 
of the estimable author for his total destitution in 
the matter of humor, as does the Academy critic, 
is a course which could occur only to a writer him- 
self imperfectly endowed in that direction. Hen 
' Conrad, we are told, “ takes quite seriously, and 
is much shocked by, Thackeray’s frequent asser- 
tions that the man of letters is a workman like 
other workmen.” What more delectable attitude, 
one would like to know, could Herr Conrad have 
taken up? Only one wishes Thackeray were alive 
to enjoy it with his countrymen — and to comment 
on it, which he would have done in a fashion very 
different from that of the Academy. It is not 
often that such a titillation of the literary sense is 
to be had, even from German criticism. A ” very 
silly treatise is the Academy's characterisation 
of Herr Conrad’s book, with the grave intimation : 
“ We do not often use such strong expressions 
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as this, but we do not think that anyone who has 
read the tractate will quarrel with us.” “ We” 
have not read the tractate, but sincerely hope to do 
so, and we are sure, from the Academy'' s own testi- 
mony, that we shall quarrel as much wnth its lan- 
guage then as %ve do now. It doCsS not reveal the 
proper spirit. ” We have often been irritated,” 
says the writer, ” by the German affectation of 
using ‘ Dichter ’ indifferently for poet and prose 
writer of fiction, and this is especially annoying 
in Herr Conrad’s very silly treatise on Thacke- 
ray.” Now, the wide German application of 
” Dichter ” is not an affectation : not to speak of 
the authority of precedent, it is the hond fide ex- 
pression of the German critical attitude towards 
belles lettres, and is thus half the secret of the 
funniness of the department of German literature 
to which Herr Conrad’s work is the latest contri- 
bution. Nothing could be moi'e genuine and typi- 
cally German than the writing on Thackeray 
under the title, ‘A Pessimist as Dichter ’y and only 
the momentary wrongness of his attitude and tem- 
per could make the English critic feel that the 
ivord was especially irritating in Herr Conrad’s 
case. To us, for whom Thackeray is neither a i 
pessimist nor a Dichter^ the latter term seems to - 
lend a Shaksperian breadth to Herr Conrad’s 
Teutonic misconception of his subject. Without 
the primeval flavor of that belated substantive 
there would be, to judge from the Academy's ac- 
count, an unsatisfactory impression of partial pro- 
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priety about his method. Without the ‘ Dichter^ 
there might be some excuse for irritation ; with it 
there is none. We are in the full moonshine of 
German sentiment. 

Herr Conrad’s book, still judged by the 
Academy's notice, raises afresh the famous old 
problem propounded by the Abbe Bouhours, and 
rendered familiar among us by Carlyle, who 
sought to handle it with sarcasm : ‘ ‘ Whether it 
is possible for a German to have esprit'^ Car- 
lyle, as it happened, was too bent on being witty 
to put much wit in his answer, which indeed 
failed to take account of the special point of the 
query as it reads to the modern sense. From the 
French point of view, the most decisive answer is 
the overwhelming rejoinder understood to have 
been made by a German author in an exhaustive 
work entitled VindicicB nominis Germanicu ^ That 
controversialist at least was not the desiderated 
German of esprit; and after all that has come and 
gone since, including the war, the mocking echo of 
the question of the otherwise forgotten Abbe seems 
to thrive in the vacancy at which it is launched. 
Esprit is still the appanage of the French. It is 
not withheld, let us humbly sugpst, from another 
neighbouring race, and It flourishes on the other 
side of the Atlantic among a population certainly 
well dashed with German ; but the united Father- 
land continues to present to literary Europe that 
colossal simplicity of literary method which pre- 
sumably moved Pere Bouhours to raise his cele- 
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brated problem. It would seem, indeed, as if the 
qualities in which the German intellect is really 
strong were bound to preclude progress in the 
direction of that signified by the term esfrii. The 
merits of German criticism are confessedly patience 
and thproughness of contemplation, undirected by 
anything of what we mean by inspiration. In its 
best forms it methodically covers the whole of the 
subject in hand, mastering all details, not for their 
own sake, but in order to get at the widest avail- 
able generalisation from them ,* and in its devoted 
pursuit of the general or abstract, it heroically 
turns its back on what to concrete intelligences 
is the whole gist of the matter. Hence the pro- 
fundity of German philosophy, in which meta- 
physical analysis is carried to the stage of intel- 
lectual swoon. It is only another phase of the 
same determined thoroughness which presents 
modern science with prodigies of factual research 
in which all idea of unifying principle is lost : the 
true Teuton is never sated in an investigation till 
he has got in sight of the infinite in one way or 
the other. How all this relates itself to esfrit or 
the concrete appreciation of literature and art is 
sufficiently obvious. To the impartial Teutonic 
method all facts are of equal importance, and either 
the accidents of the case figure on a par with the 
essentials, or both alike are lost sight of in a 
generalisation so deep as to leave all concrete phe- 
nomena out of sight. Like the elephant’s trunk, 
which can alternately rend oaks and pick up six- 
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penccs, the German literary sense now lays stra- 
teg-jc siege to a verbal triviality, and anon sums up 
a literature in terms of its supposed relation to the 
cosmos. Thus it is that the German criticism of 
Shak.spere, to which so many Britons look up awe- 
struck, is so often a mixture of misguided pedan- 
try and blank metaphy.sical abstraction, in which 
Shakspere is misunderstood in the letter and meta- 
morphosed in the spirit past human recognition. 

All this, of course, could not have won prestige 
unless it had been recommended by some real .gift 
of seeing things in totality ; and it v;ould be black 
ingratitude to deny that the Germans have taught 
us something in that way. Even in the work of 
Herr Conrad, the Academy notwithstanding, there 
appears to be some perception of general truths in 
regard to Thackeray. The Academy particularly 
denounces him for “ setting do\vn the high value 
now'' put on Thackeray to the influendfe of * Natu- 
ralist ’ tendencies.” Now,” says the indignant 
critic, ” we happen to know pretty intimately some 
of the chief living Thackeray-worshippers, and we 
can answ'er for it that they are anti-Naturalists to 
a man.” But here the German is substantially in 
the right. For one thing, he was doubtless think- 
ing of the study of Thackeray in Germany, wdiere, 
till the other day, Dickens ranked as the chief Eng- 
lish novelist ; and where a transition to Thackeray 
must needs mean a change towards Naturalism. 
Besides, whatever the distinguished literary friends 
of the Academy critic may fancy, Thackeray is em- 
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phaticall}^ on the Naturalist line of evolution in fic- 
tion, carrying- on previous English tradition in his 
choice of matter, and anticipating modern ten- 
dency in minimising plot. But if Herr Conrad hits 
on a general truth in this regard, -ive do not doubt 
he makes amends in other ways. An author who, 
if the Academy is to be believed, is “ without even 
a conception of what humor is,” and wdio is seri- 
ously shocked by Thackeray’s flippancies as to the 
literary vocation, must produce some entertaining 
results in reckoning up the author of ‘ Vanity 
Fair There has been at times cause for fear 
that the German genius would browbeat native 
faculty in the matter of Shakspere ; but one is fain 
to think we are safe as regards Thackeray — at 
least for the present. In view of the modernness 
of his language, it must be some time before tve 
need to read him with a German commentary, and 
till that comes upon us we shall be haply free to 
keep our brows unbent over his soft-hearted 
cynicism and his paternal pessimism, and to smile 
at his humor without philosophic explanations of 
its conscious and sub-conscious relation to the 
spirit of the age. But one flinches at the thought 
of what may be in store for the youth of Germany 
in the case of Thackeray becoming a German 
classic, with annotations. What the German 
Gchhrte can do in that w^ay is no laughing matter. 
Turning to the Pitt Press * Goethe’s Boyhood ’, 
edited for English schools by Wilhelm Wagner, 
Ph.D., we find such flowers of commentary as 
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this ; “ ein kleines Tischchen is, in a certain sense, | 

a tautolog-y, tlie dim. Tischchen expressing some- - 

thing small By itself without the adj. Mein. But 

the sense may be ‘ a very small table It may ; 

there is no challenging a German editor wh(^ he 

is fairly roused. And when Goethe ventures to 

say that in his boyhood he and his playmates at 

Frankfurt hoped “ to live to see a coronation with 

their eyes ” (eine Kronung mit Augen zu erleben)^ 

this is how Professor Dr. Wagner lets him have 

it in the notes : “ The expression is somewhat 

strange on account of its brevity. All would be 

clear, if it were eine Kronung zu erleben uni mit 

( eigenen) Augen zu sehen.'* It certainly would ; but 

Goethe was a half Greek, half cosmopolitan, and 

it IS only the true modern German of the Empire 

who can attain such consummate clearness. And 

still we are feft querying, Can a German editor 

have es prill 
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1 Professor Wallace, writing the Life of Schopen- 
hauer, need hardly have made even his mild bio- 
graphical complaint about the “ somewhat un- 
eventful life ” of that philosopher. No philo- 
sopher’s life, perhaps, ever furnished a more vivid 
commentary on his system : and if the ‘ ‘ events ’ ’ 
of such men’s lives be in general unexciting in 
themselves, those of Schopenhauer’s are peculiarly 
full of interest for readers who care about the 
study of character. Of most philosophers it may 
be said that their systems are fully understood only 
when their lives are known, in respect not merely 
of “ incidents ” but of their whole intellectual de- 
velopment. The light cast by that may sometimes 
be only secondary ; but in other cases it is of the 
first importance, as in that of Kant, wdiose effort 
to establish a theory of knowledge becomes so 
much more intelligible when we remember that ii 
was made by a man r\Lo had previously done much 
Muentific speculation of an original sort. And 
Schopenhauer’s system above all becomes newly 
transparent for us when we read it in the light of 
his life. Inconsistently enough, though doubtless 
on the spur of the instinct of self-preservation, did 
Ik* w'rite, as Professor Wallace quotes in his pfe- 
iaoe, that “ those who, instead of studying the 
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thoughts of a philosopher, make themselves ae- | 

quainted with his life and history, are like people 5 

who, instead of occupying themselves with a pic- | 

ture, are rather occupied with its frame, reflecting I 

on the taste of its carving-, and the nature ctl its 
gilding That is a typically German analogy, 
infelicitous, cumbrous, unconvincing- ; and Scho- 
penhauer was the last thinker who should have 
made it. Doubtless it is unprofitable to study a 
philosopher ’.s life without heeding his philosophy 
at all, but who ever does that? And who has less 
right to deprecate the close study of the thinker’s 
life than Schopenhauer, who, in the words of his 
present competent biographer, ‘ ‘maintains that it is 
not a supervening thought which governs the uni- i 

verse, but an indwelling and non-rational nature, 
which only uses intellect as an instrument towards 
the attainment of ends it receives and tries dis- 
tinctly to formulate”? If he had been — ^if he 
could have been — consistent, he would have told 
us to look for the key to his philosophy in his char- 
acter, which was manifested in his life ; since, as 
he says again, ” my philosophy makes life, the 
system of feelings and desires, supreme ; and 
leaves knowledge merely the post of observer.” - 

Thus, on his own showing, his philosophy formu- 
lated his personal relation to his environment only 
in term.s of the metaphysical analysis which was 
his particular way of energising. But his incon- 
sistency on this point is fundamental and final, and 
comes out at times in contextual sentence.s. 
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“ There Is,” he explicitly wrote, no one philo- 
sophy existing- and acceptable for all human be- 
ings. The difference in the degree of intelligence 
is much too great for that. The true philosophy, 
when it appears, will command the attention only 
of a few, and these, heads of the finst order ; 
though, of course, others may yield allegiance to 
it on authority, as from a sense of their incapacity 
they are constantly inclined to do. Beside it, there 
will always be other philosophies for the second, 
third, fourth class, whereof those for the lower 
classes present themselves mostly as religious, in 
the garb, that is to say, mostly of unconditional 

authority For, in the sense in which there 

is one mathematics for all, there cannot be one 
philosophy for all.” What is this but saying that 
there can be no “ true philosophy? ” That is, 
indeed, the clear, logical outcome of Schopen- 
hauer’s own positions, which he is always seeking 
to e\’'ade in order to establish the claims of his 
own indestructible egoism. Late in life he ” con- 
fided to one of his disciples that upon completing 
his chief work in its first draft he felt so convinced 
of having solved the enigma of the world that he 
thought of having his signet ring carved with the 
image of the Sphinx throwing herself down the 
abyss,” And, with all his anti-theism, he was 
capable of writing in his old age that his philo- 
sophy ” may be called a revelation. It is inspired 
by the spirit of truth ; in the fourth book there are 
even some paragraphs which may be considered to 
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be dictated by the Holy Ghost.” On which we 
can only repeat what Strauss said of the Schopen- 
hauerian system in another aspect, that it cuts the 
bough it sits upon. If the ‘ Will to Live ’ be illu- 
sion, so, on Schopenhauer’s own principle, must 
be the ‘ Will to Die ’ ; and one man’s reading of 
the riddle, in terms of intuition or transcendental 
knowledge, is no more conclusive than any other’s. 

In point of fact, as he partly indicated, though 
Professor Wallace perhaps does not sufficiently 
emphasise the fact, Schopenhauer’s system is only 
an elaborate re-statement of the discovery long- 
ago made as to the emptiness of Desire by the 
brooding metaphysicians of India, in w-hose case 
the physiological explanation is perhaps more ob- 
vious than in that of Schopenhauer, though his 
doctrine unwittingly obtrudes it. But in his case, 
too, it is furnished by his life. That sense of the 
vainness of impulse, reached in India by way of 
physical inanition, came to him on one side 
through an organisation so curiously flawed in its 
strength that, preacher as he was of the gospel of 
mortification of the will to live, he fled in affright 
from the cholera, and manifested in the prime of 
his life an abject terror of poverty. On the in- 
tellectual side, again, he had a keen and pene- 
trating faculty of analysis, which, with the results 
of Kant and Fichte before it, soon reached the dis- 
covery that philosophy, in the sense of an explana- 
tion of the universe, is futile. But, as his whole 
career showed, in him the ‘ Will to Live ’ meant 
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an intense and absorbing egoism, and his dis- 
covery took the shape of an elaborate scheme of 
pessimism, claiming to be “ the true philosophy 
As in his minor writings on life and character he 
is always summing up things and people in terms 
of his own narrow but intense experience, so in his 
philosophy that experience is the formation of his 
metaphysic. Thus he is one of the most fascina- 
ting of modern personalities, not in the sense of 
being attractive, for he is often odious, but a.s pre- 
senting a vigorous combination of those very 
phases of the ‘ Will to Live ' which he sought to 
analyse. Vain, powerful, sensual, austere, .selfish, 
profound, philosophic, querulous, pessimistic, 
tenacious of life, energetic, and quietistic, he is in 
a manner mankind’s epitome, in German. For 
German he is in his crudity of form and rawness 
of temper, and in that arrogance and arbitrariness 
which his nation tends to express on the one hand 
in its latter-day manners, and on the other hand in 
its philosophy — doubtless for tlic .same reason 
that it feels so confident of its strength. In Scho- 
penhauer there is an abundance of that reckless 
self-reliance which carries so many a strong Ger- 
man thinker past science and past .sense, and 
which makes Heg'el, for instance, write a quantity 
of stuff that even his worshipper, Dr. Hutchison 
Stirling, distractedly pronounces to be mere 
maundering. Schopenhauer gave himself, indeed, 
a tolerable training for philosophy ; but he could 
not give himself the profound patience which 
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builds up true science. Hence his system, e’> 
tremeiy interesting as it is, and widely known as 
if has latterly l?ecoine, will probably never have any 
dominance among students, now that so many 
other systems have risen and fallen, to the edifica- 
tion of the critical. After all his proclamation that 
“the true philosophy ” would appeal only to the 
best heads, he found his adherents among the non- 
experts, and was fain to make out that these ’were 
the best. To Professor Wallace, praise is due for 
his conscientious and able presentment alike of the 
philosophy and the life of his subject. His book is 
naturally more satisfying on the philosophic side 
than the interesting sketch by Mi.ss Zimmern, 
which first made Schopenhauer’s personality well 
known to English readers. But the Professor 
writes often stiffly, and not always soundly. He 
falls frequently into awkward phrases, and .some- 
times into perfunctory reasoning, as in his com- 
ments on Schopenhauer’s self-regarding doctrine 
of genius. “ In the main,” he writes, “ Schopen- 
hauer has right on his side All true art 

has a charm and a glory, and is crowned by a 
gracious, sacred nimbus which seldom falls to the 
lot of the worker in science.” The sentence we, 
have elided expands this futile proposition, which 
after another piece of verbalism is quashed by the 
admission that the “chief captains of science” 
are as truly men of genius, of insight and imagina- 
tion, as the chief poets, and that artists are often, 
enough without genius. Then, why not ha\'e said 
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so at first? Professor Wallace, with needless 
hesitation, goes on to point out what is plainly 
true, that the path of the intuitionist is “ often 
visited by the mists and fogs of illusion and self- 
deception,” and he has some further judicious 
comments ; but he does not seem to have realised 
the not very deep truth that all knowledge proceeds 
by way of leaps which are afterwards verified, and 
that those of the genius are only longer and harder 
than those of the “ man of talent It is, how- 
ever, hardly fair to ask from a philosopher’s bio- 
grapher more than a good exposition of his sub- 
ject’s life and doctrine, and this Professor Wallace 
undoubtedly gives us, the care and competence of 
his tvork making amends for its lack of literary 
ease. 

II. 

The service which Mr. T. Bailey Saunders is 
doing to the reputation of Schopenhauer will be 
extended not a little by the fresh volume of selec- 
tions, the fourth in his “ Schopenhauer Series ”, 
which he has entitled ‘ The Art of Literature 
Schopenhauer, whatever we think of his philo- 
sophy — and some of us think it is what the Ger- 
mans call an unvollkommenes Denken — has won that 
status which makes a man’s sayings on any subject 
worth discussing, if only because they are his. And 
few men have had in a higher degree the facuHy of 
making their obUer dicta keep the reader’s ear. In 
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this respect, making deductions for German de- 
ficiency in epigram, Schopenhauer recalls, among 
our own writers, Johnson and Carlyle, who make 
one remember them whether with a laugh or a 
grimace, with assent or with execration. 

It cannot be said, indeed, that Schopenhauer’s 
sayings have yet obtained a wide currency among 
Germans. His whole performance Has still too 
recent a vogue for that ; and at the present 
moment the GenT||h people are not much inclined 
to listen to a writer who is forever girding at their 
imperfections. Since 1870, they are neither to 
hold nor to bind in their esteem of all things 
Teutonic ; and a large part of Schopenhauer’s talk 
runs to the unfavorable comparison of Teutonic 
with French and English characteristics. Heine 
is in scant, favor with them for similar reasons, 
though he certainly did not overpraise English 
charactei-istics. His prose is such as a French- 
man or Englishman can read with real pleasure ; 
and the Teutons protest accordingly that it is un- 
Cerman. Conceive then how they will take this of 
Schopenhauer: “The Frenchman strings his 
thought.s together, as far as he can “ [certainly 
that is a saving clause] “ in the most logical and 
natural order, and so lays them before his reader 
one after the other for convenient deliberation, so 
that every one of them may receive undivided at- 
tention. 'fhe German, on the other hand, weave.s 
them together into a sentence which he twists and 
crosses, and crosses and twists again ; because he 
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wants to say six things all at once, instead of 
advancing them one by one.” But it is perfectly 
true; and, between Schopenhauer and j\Iark 
Twain, Germany must one day learn the lesson. 
In the art of writing prose it remains two hun- 
dred years behind England ; which was at least 
a hundred years after France in attaining a good 
prose style. 

Indeed, Schopenhauer himself, writing on style, 
exemplifies other German defects than those he 
blames. He is nationally unsubtle in phrase ; raw 
in his satire ; cumbrous in his images. He fights 
with the club, not with the rapier ; and not seldom 
creates in a foreign, reader that sense of surprise 
so often set up by Germans, at the spectacle of a 
cultured and widely-read man writing- in a style 
and temper which in France and England are 
associated with illiteracy. The German grasp and 
comprehensiveness still involve the heavy-handed- 
ness of the manual laborer. Take one of his sen- 
tences on inflated writers : ‘ ‘ They take so much 
pleasure in bombast, and wwite in such a high- 
flown, bloated, affected, and hyperbolical style, that 
their prototype is Ancient Pistol^ whom his friend 
Falstaff once impatiently told to say what he had 
to say ‘ like a man of this world ’ And this of 
journalists: “ Herein they are like little dogs ; if 
anything stirs, they immediately set up a shrill 
bark So writes the rural controversialist, out 
of Germany, to the local paper. I have not the 
German before me to compare with Mr. Saim.ders’ 
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tran.siation ; lout I doubt not that it in no way 
^vor^^cns the original. 

In Schopenhauer, however, crudity of phrase 
rests always on an abundant vigor of intelligence ; 
and the two sentences just cited are led up to by 
passages of penetrating criticism, in which the 
style kindles into what is so hard for German style 
to attain to — epigram. “Authors should use com- 
mon words to say uncommon things is one of 
these hits ; and this is another; “ The newspaper 
is the second hand in the clock of history ; and it 
is not only made of baser metal than those which 
point to the minute and the hour, but it seldom 
goes right This too is shrewd if not exact : 
“ Exaggeration of every kind is as essential to 
journalism as it is to the dramatic art ; for the 
object of journalism is to make events go as far 
as possible And this is suggestive : The pen 
is to thought what the stick is to walking 

But what gives resonance to this as perhaps to 
most of Schopenhauer’s writing is the note of per- 
sonality that sounds through it all. Of all philo- 
sophers he is most perceptibly a talking tempera- 
ment. Rarely does he forget himself, and his 
personal relation to his generation, in a g-enuine 
effort at true analysis. Throughout this volume 
we are listening, not to a critic competently going 
about his business, but to the man Schopenhauer 
stridently setting forth the qualities which enable 
men to succeed with their contemporaries, and the 
impossibility that really great work — ^that is, such 
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as Schopenhauer’s — should meet due recognition 
during its author’s lifetime. When he is discus- 
sing inflation of style, you feel he is thinking of 
one or other of the philosophers whom he detested- 
When he is defining genius and the proper way of 
employing the mind, he is transcribing from his 
own symptoms and practice. He is not seeking 
for aesthetic truth as such. When he decides 
that “ the wig is the appropriate symbol of the 
man of learning, pure and simple,” and insists 
that the better part is his who subordinates his 
learning to his own observation and thinking, he 
is not saying anything that is new. Other men 
have dwelt on the futility of mere book-reading as 
intelligently as he, but few of them convey such a 
sense of their contempt for the particular persons 
whom they have in their mind’s eye in writing. 
You seem to hear him growling across the table. 

Growling indeed makes up the larger part of 
this volume, as is befitting when the author is a 
pessimist by temperament. For in these minor 
writings there is none of the serenity that is 
claimed to come of a philosophically pessimistic 
view of life ; rather there is the chronic bitterness 
of the man who feels that in certain ways life has 
gone ill with himself. You are disposed to ask, 
Why all this indignation and pother over a few of 
the manifestations of the tendency of things to go 
wrong? “ Literary journals,” cries the testy old 
man of letters, ” should be a dam against the un- 
conscionable scribbling of the age, and the ever 
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increasing" deiuge of bad and useless books .... 
instead of furthering these evils by a miserable 
toleration, which plays into the hands of the author 
and publisher, and robs the reader of his time and 

money As Goethe once remarked to me, 

nowhere is there so much dishonesty as in litera- 
ture All very true ; but how should literature 
escape corruption in some form in a world in 
which evil predominates? And what is the use of 
demanding reform when our final business is just 
to mortify the Will to Live? And why, above all, 
should the philosopher be perpetually cursing the 
stupidity of mankind, as here, because it cannot 
appreciate masterpieces, and feeds on the shallow 
and the insipid? Is this the temper of philosophy 
over the spectacle of the futility and frustration of 
things? Is it that the vorld would have taken a 
very different color if only contemporary Europe 
had properly appreciated the genius of Arthur 
Schopenhauer? 

It would be too much to say that that is the end 
of the whole matter. Harriet Martineau was con- 
vinced that Carlyle would have been much less ob- 
jugatory if he had been earlier famous ; but she 
was wrong in supposing hm to grow less so after 
he became famous ; and ochopenhauer, like Car- 
lyle, seems to have had t bias of dissatisfaction 
from his birth. It is planly legible in both of 
the portraits in his biograihy. Had he become 
early famous, he would stillhave been exasperated 
by “ the nonsense of Fiche, Scheliing, Jacobi, 
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Hegel,” even if it had not “ crowded out ” Kant ; 
had his own philosophic career been prosperous, 
he \vould none the less have passioned over those 
forms of human weakness, male and female, ■which 
are not concerned wdth the non-recognition of the 
true philosophy. And he would have had an 
abundance of texts, no doubt. But the fact re- 
mains for us that, as it was, his bitterness turned 
largely on his own unpopularity, and on the vogue 
of his rivals. Mr. Saunders suppresses one pas- 
sage of abuse of Hegel, confessing that he for one 
has “ had enough of the .^^ubject ” in the previous 
volumes of his translation^ and surmising that the 
readers feel likewise. po far does the sage’s 
quivering self-love get uppermost, that he appends 
to one of his protests about the envious suppres- 
sion of excellence the foo,tnote : “ If the professors 
of philosophy should chadce to think that I am here 
hinting at them and the tactics they have for more 
than thirty years pursued towards my works, they 
have hit the nail upon the head ”. It is not easy 
to show greater v/eakn§ss than that, in the name 
of philosophy. We a'e driven back on the old 
(luestiqn, Is Schopenhauer’s pessimism anything 
more than his personal equation? 

Well, it is more : he Was too acute and energetic 
a man nqt to have cauj?ht sight of some general 
truths in summing up the universe ; but he was 
not a great enough man, not enough of a scientific 
philosopher, too much of a wilful egoist, to pro- 
duce a summary of things which should satisfy 
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independent, thinkers. In this one volume, of 
essays, after making- us feel that his philosophy 
is in large part a translation of his personal griev- 
ances, he sets us challenging it 'on its merits. In 
the essay On Genius — a characteristic piece of 
self-study, in which, citing an example of Goethe’s 
.serenity, he declare.s that ‘‘ we, the salt of the 
earth, ought to imitate him,” and apparently 
assumes that he himself could, poor man — we have 
the formula that “ X genius has a double intel- 
lect, one for Himself and the service of his will ; the 
Other for the world and on the next page 

the propo-sition that “a double intellect like this 
must, as a rule, obstruct the service of the will ; 
and this explains the poor capacity shown by 
genius in the conduct of life Are these inter- 
necine formulas anything better than verbiage? 
Is there any doubleness of intellect finally left to 
the genims any more than to any one else? Well, 
the end of a “ Critical Chat ” is not the place to 
sum up the philosophy of Schopenhauer. Let me 
conclude by quoting the sentence which follows 
on tliat last quoted — a sentence in which many 
readers tvill agree tvith him ; ” And what specially 
characterises geniu.s is that it has none of that 
sobriety of temper which is always to be found 
in the oj-dinary simple intellect, be it acute or 
dull”. But there is genius and genius; and 
Schopenhauer does not typifh' all, though he plainly 
thought he did. | 
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The news that Mascagni has produced an opera 
on the basis of Heine's tragedy ‘ William Rat- 
cliff ' must have set some of Heine’s readers woi\- 
dering at the power of a classic reputation to keep 
alive, in a fashion, work which if signed by an un- 
important name would have struck anyone who 
came across it in after times as dead past all resur- 
rection. Nowhere in the world, perhaps, is the 
business of galvanising literary mummies so zeal- 
ously pursued as in Germany ; and in no depart- 
ment do the Germans carry it further than in their 
drama. In France, the TMdire Fran^ais plays the 
French classics becau^;^ it is in part subventioned 
for that purpose, and cause the French drama- 
tic classics are in a permanently playable as 
well as readable. But in Germany, although there 
are plenty of subventions for the theatres, it needs 
no subvention to get together an audi^ce for any- 
thing by Schiller, or Goethe, or Lessing. The 
large-hearted Teuton will joyously sit through the 
whole of the Wallenstein cycle, including the Pro- 
logue ; or 'Nathan the Wise, or the most frigid 
comedy of Goethe (this, however, not quite so 
often), or anything whatever by Schiller ; even as 
he will ecstatically eijidure the whole Nibelungen 
epic at the hands of \^agner ; and he will play his 
way straight through Shakspere with as cheerful 

{ ) 
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a senise of doing- his duty as carries the conscien- 
tious Briton once in a while to see a new Hamlet, 
or a netv spectacle-setting of one of the history 
plays, with or without Irving in the central char- 
acter. And though it took Teutonia a long time to 
iove Heine, it would seem as if he too had now 
reached that ‘‘cruel immortality ” which does not 
“consume”, inasmuch as it preserves alike his 
worst and his best for adoration. 

These considerations may or may not account for 
Mascagni’s selection of ‘ William Ratcliff ’ as a 
theme for an opera. Perhaps the Germano-Italian 
alliance is an integral part of the explanation. But 
whatever may have been the motive, it is certain 
that no worse basis for a tragic opera could well 
be selected in these days than Heine’s youthful 
work ; l>ecause, broadly speaking, Heine had no 
capacity for presenting real character in credible 
dramatic action, and because, narrowly speaking, 
this particular composition might successfully l>e 
played as a burlesque without the least alteration 
in the plot or dialogue. It -w'ould need only that 
what is essentially burlesque material should be 
handled by burlesque actors. Whether Heine 
himself felt this is a question which may be left to 
Heine-lovers to answer, each for himself. It is 
difficult to believe that the author of Atta Troll 
could ever be absurd without the least intention, 
or the least perception of the fact. But if ‘ Wil- 
liam Ratcliff ’ was secretly planned as a burlesque 
the secret has been profoundly well kept. 
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In the preface to his collected ‘ English Frag- 
ments which were originally contributed to 
the Allgemeinen politischen Annalen, Heine ex- 
presses the opinion that true poets have a wonder- 
ful intuition which enables them to dispense with 
the study of the things they describe. Willibald 
Alexis, he considers, had by virtue of such intui- 
tion given a close and accurate picture of FngHsli 
life in his Die ehrlichen Zeute^ without ever having- 
visited England ; though on the other hand the 
poet admits that many romantic novelists of his 
nation had attempted similar pictures without suc- 
cess. And Heine considers that in his own tra- 
gedy ‘ William Ratcliff written about the age of 
22,* he had not only given a true picture of Eng- 
land, but in part anticipated his later observations 
on its life, of which he had yet seen nothing-. It is 
probably needless to discuss whether the “ intui- 
tions " of poets are any less inductions than other 
people’s ; and pez-haps equally needless to say that 
the tragedy of Heine's Sturm tmd Drang period 
has not quite the value he attributes to it as a 
rendering of English life in particular, gpving as 
it does no very happy suggestion of life of any 
kind. In point of fact, the life it professes to deal 

In preface, dated November, 1830, he says the 
tragedy was written eleven years before; in his collected 
works tlte title-page bears the date January, 1822 ; and in 
the preface he put to it in 1851 he says he wrote it In 
January, 1S21. He may thus have -written it at 20, at 22, 
or at 23. Two sets of i>resentation verses prefixed are 
coated 1S23 and 1826. 
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with is Scot»;h. William Ratcliff is a highwayman 
of the fashion of Schiller’s ‘ Robbers who, as we 
gather from one of his soliloquies, had defied the 
population and the law's of Great Britain as a 
whole. The son of Sir Edward Ra.tcHff, he had 
studied at Edinburgh ; and being rejected in the 
course of a college holiday by Maria, daughter of 
the noble Highland laird MacGregor, he had tried 
di.ssipation in London, but to no purpose. “ Port- 
wine, chainpag'ne — all w^^as without effect,” as he 
tells us in blank verse ; and, having squandered 
his fortune, he has turned highwayman, Ijeing of 
opinion that the world is badly arranged. High- 
way robbery, however, is with him only a sub- 
sidiary pursuit. From his childhood he has been 
in the habit of seeing two ghostly figures, a man 
and a ■woman, who are always striving in vain to 
embrace ; and Maria is the woman and he the 
man. Supernatural po%vers are thus concerned in 
his career : and he has consequently felt impelled 
to kill in succession, in fair duel, at a certain Black 
Stone near MacGregor’s castle, Philip MacdonMd, 
Earl of .-\i.s, and the Lord Duncan, a descendant 
of the Scottish kings, who had in turn been en- 
gaged to the doomed Maria. When the play 
opens, Maria is once more engag'ed, this time to 
die Count Douglas, who does not happen to have 
heard of tiiese ti'ivial local incidents. Douglas 
relates to IMaria and IMacGregor an adventure he 
has had in a wood near Inverness. He ha.s been 
aUacked by three robbers, and would have been 
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Ill the preface to his collected ‘ English Frag- 
ments *, which were originally contributed to 
the Allgenteinen polHischen Annalen, Heine ex- 
presses the opinion that true poets have a wonder- 
ful intuition which enables them to dispense with 
the study of the things they describe. Willibald 
Alexis, he considers, had by virtue of such intui- 
tion given a close and accurate picture of English 
life in his Die elirlichen Zeute, without ever having- 
visited England ; though on the other hand the 
poet admits that many romantic novelists of his 
nation had attempted similar pictures without suc- 
cess. And Heine considers that in his own tra- 
gedy ‘ William Ratcliff written about the age of 
aa,* he had not only given a true picture of Eng- 
land, but in part anticipated his later observations 
on its life, of which he had yet seen nothing. It is; 
probably needless to, discuss whether the “intui- 
tions ” of poets are aViy less inductions than other 
people’s ; and perhaps equally needless to say that 
the tragedy of Heine’s Sturm und Dravg period 
has not quite the va.lue he attributes to it as a 
rendering of English life in particular, giving as 
it does no very hap^y suggestion of life of any 
!dnd. In point of facit, the life it professes to deal 

■Mn tlxis preface, dated November, 183O5 he the 

tragedy was written eleven years before ; in his collected 
ivorks the title-page bears .the date January, 1S22; and in 
the preface he put to it in 1S51 he says he wrote it in 
jaaiiary, 1821- He may thus hat?e v/ritten it at 20, at 22, 
*ir at 23. Two sets of jsresentation verses prefixed are 
r;ated 1S23 and 1826. 
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\ni-h is Scotch- William Ratclitt is a highwaj'man 
ot the lashion of Schiller’s * Robbers who, as we 
leather from one of his soliloquies, had defied the 
population and the laws of Great Britain as a 
whole. The son of Sir Edward Ratcliff, he had 
studied at Edinburg-h ; and being rejected in the 
course of a college holiday by Maria, daughter of 
the nolile Highland laird MacGregor, he had tried 
dissipation in London, but to no purpose. “ 
wine, champagne — all ■was without effect,” as he 
tells us in blank verse ; and, having squandei'ed 
his fortune, he has turned highwayman, being of 
opinion that the world is badly arranged. High- 
way robbery, how-erer, is with him only a sub- 
sidiary pursuit. From his childhood he has been 
in the habit of seeing two ghostly figures, a man 
and a woman, who are always striving in vain to 
embrace ; and Maria is the woman and he the 
man. Supernaturrd powei's are thus concerned in 
his career ; and he has consequently felt impelled 
to kill in .succession, in fair duel, at a certain Black 
Stone near MacGregor’s castle, Philip Macdonald, 
Earl of Ais, rmd the Lord Duncan, a descendant 
of the Scottish kings, who had in turn: been en- 
gaged to the doomed Maria. When the play 
opens, IHaria is once more engaged, this time to 
one Cotml Douglas, who does not happen to have 
beard of these trivial local incidents. Doiigdas 
relates to Maria and MacGregor an adventure ho 
has had in a wood near Inverness. He has becii 
attacked by three robbers, and would have been 

12 
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killed but for the timely help of a stranger, who 
would not wait to be thanked. In the course of 
the narrative Maria faints, and the laird feels com- 
pelled next day to explain the circumstance to her 
lover by communicating the story of Ratcliff’s deal- 
ings with Maria’s intended husbands. On this 
Douglas soliloquially intimates that he feels he has 
been overreached, and that he and Maria have 
little love for each other. Then he accepts an in- 
vitation to repair to the Black Stone, where he 
finds that the man who saved his life is Ratcliff, 
now thirsting for his blood. They fight, and the 
ghosts of Macdonald and Duncan aid Douglas, so 
that Ratcliff falls, justly observing that three to 
one is too many. But he is not killed, and after 
soliloquising he resolves to proceed to Mac- 
Gregor’s castle, partly from force of habit, it hav- 
ing been his practice to appear to Maria at mid- 
night and present her with the ring of betrothal, 
cut from the hand of the victim. Just about this 
time a crazy nurse, who is given to singing the 
ballad refrain : i, 

“Why does your (brand sae drop wi’ bluid, 

Edward, Edward?”. 

has been telling Marila for the first time how her 
(Maria’.s) mother, kncAwn as Fair (or Bonny) Betty, 
had in youth been e/ngaged to Edward Ratcliff, 
William’s father. Be&ty had had a voice which, 

whAn: ceno- > 


when she sang ' 

“ Why does your bjr 


sae droj) wi' bhiid, 
Edward, Edward?” 
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caused the cooks to let the roasts burn ; and on 
one occasion, when she had sung that particular 
and favorite line, Edward entered the room sing- 
ing by way of context a couplet which is not in the 
original : 

“ T have stricken ray darling dead — 

My darling was so fair, Of’ 

"i'hercupon Betty renounced him, and married 
Macflregor ; Edward promptly taking revenge by 
marrying “ Lord Campbell’s Jenny Not for a 
year did Betty mention his name ; but it then 
occurred to her to inquire concerning him, and on 
the nurse mentioning the union with Lord Camp- 
bell’s Jenny as the last incident of importance in 
his history, Betty burst into tears, in which nurse 
and baby joined. But the further assurance that 
Edward was still madly devoted to his first love 
le.stored Betty’s spirits, and prospects of a scan- 
dal opened up, only to be nipped in the bud by 
the slaughter of Edward under the castle walls by 
MacGregor. 

Just as Maria has ma.stered the.se details Wil- 
liam enters, wounded. Her first and natural im- 
pulse is to ask if he has brought her Dougitus’s 
ring ; but from thi.s point she becomes confused, 
and propo.ses, in the capacity of Bonny . Betty, to 
bind up his wounds, as being those of Edward. 
The complicated situation thus created is solved by 
William’s killing first Maria and then her father, 
who comes to the rescue, himself finally dying by 
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Maria’s side ; and the two ghostly figures which 
have come on the scene at intervals now succeed in 
embracing ; whereafter the demented nurse cheer- 
fully informs the assembled company that the dead 
young couple closely resemble Edward and the 
; beautiful Betty. Such is the trag-edy of ‘ William 

; Ratcliff written by Heine in three days in 1821. 

> The oddest thing of all is that he reprinted it in 

I 1851 with a preface in which, alluding to it as the 

j . closing product of his Sturm und Drang period, he 

treats it with perfect seriousness as the beginning* 

I of a fashion in tragedy, and shows no sense what- 
ever of its intense absurdity- What he can have 
been thinking of when, in 1830, he claimed for it 
the merit of an intuitional representation of Eng- 
I lish life, It is not easy to imagine. The scenes are 

: laid somewhere about Inverness, and the local 

color is of the queerest. Douglas addresses laird 
; MacGregor as “ my lord ” ; and Ratcliff’s robber 

gang, which apparently does business in the 
Highlands, includes such names as Tom, Dick, 
: Bill, Robin, and Taddie. Tom, the innkeeper, 

teaches his son the Lord’s prayer, and Robin twice 
: says " Goddam ”. The period is indicated as 

very recent (neuesfen Zeit)y and while the action, to 
have the faintest air of possibility, could be placed 
only in the time of the Stuarts, the references to 
London life belong to the present century. The 
chances are that it was on these the poet foiuided 
his claim to have portrayed English society, and 
there is accordingly nothing for it but to translate, 





fcsithfully as may be, the leading passage in tha! 


■ ' . “ Makia, : 

ay you, Douglas, teli me something nev,’. 

goes ihe world iu London? Here' in Scotli 
hear of nothing. 


“Douglas. 

‘‘Still the old pursuits. 

Men run and ride and search from street to street, 
Sleep through the daj' and turn to day the night. 
Vttuxhall and routs and picnics have their crowds : 

And Drury Lane and Covent Garden charm. 

The opera bustles. Poundnotes are exchanged 
For notes of music. Loud ‘ God save the King * 

Is bellowed. Patriotic souls convene 
In gloomy cellars and politicise, 

Mahe up subscriptions, wager, swear, and ya'.vn, 

And drink the welfare of the Fatherland. 

Roast beef and pudding smoke, the porter foams. 

And his receipt the quack smilingly writes. 

Still the pickpockets jostle ; sharpers bore 
With their civilities. The beggar bores 
With miserable countenance and whimper. 

But worst of all bores is the tyrant fashion. 

The tight wasp-waisted coat, the collar stiff. 

And Babylonian chimney-pot-like hat.” 

Unoriginal as it is, the sketch has just enough 
of the future Heine, modern of the moderns, to 
heig'hten tenfold the absurdity of the play into 
which it is thrust. The intense incompatibility of 
the wine of Heine’s satire, even at its poorest and 
sourest, with the old bottle of the German roman- 
tic drama, is not the least grotesque feature of the 
piece. The one serious reflection that can arise 
in the matter i.s the perception of Heine’s essential 
incapacity for drama, or for real human portrai- 
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lure in any form. His exquisite, impish mockery, 
and his no less exquisite and unhuman pathos, are 
gifts far remo\'ed from that “criticism of life by 
the representation of it ’’ which is the business of 
drama as of fiction. Of course ‘ William Rat- 
cliff ’ was a very juvenile work ; and of course the 
tlrama in general is far enough from rising to the 
ideal. But there is no escaping the conclusion 
that Heine was without natural gift for the pre- 
sentment of real human nature in action. That 
would seem to have been his blind spot. And the 
puzzle is, how the composer who made the music 
for CavaUeria Rusikana should fail to see as much. 


HEINRICH VON KLEIST. 

(1888.) 


It was a rather unlucky notion on the part of 
B,[c-s.srs. Lloyd and Newton to give the title 
* 1’ru.ssia’s Representative Man to the volume 
in which they connected a biographical sketch of 
Heinrich von Kleist, and a translation of two of 
his works, •with a historico-philosophical treatise, 
and appendices of the same order. The treatise is 
really very freshly and vigorously written, abound- 
ing in forcible sayings and independent views ; 
but it does not naturally and obviously connect 
with a study of Kleist ; and in any case the British 
reading public were extremely ill-prepared to see 
‘ Prussia’s Representative Man ’ in a writer of 
-whom for the most part they had nev^er heard. 
Hence, I believe, a comparative failure of the 
b(iok, despite its all-round interest ; no trace of its 
influence being anywhere observable. .'\t this 
moment, though Kleist is unquestionably one 
of the choicest German classics, his name 
is not to be found either in the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Rritannica ’ or in ‘ Chambers’ Encyclopedia ’ ; 
and T do not recollect to have ever seen any but 
an incidental reference to him in any English 


Prussia's Representative Man.’ By Francis Lloyd (of 
re Universities of Kalle and Athens), and William New- 
.iu, F.R.U.S. London. Triibner and Co., 1875. 
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writer. “ That true poetic genius,’* Mr. Ward 
called him, in his History of English Dramatic 
Literature. But, broadly speaking, one never 
sees or hears him mentioned in this ^country, 
Messrs. Lloyd and Newton’s book having hac, 
as aforesaid, apparently no vogue. And theor 
being a great deal in titles, Sliakspere notwitn- 
strinding,' one surmises that the title of this volume 
may have made it miss the public who might ap- 
preciate it, while bringing it under the notice ot 
unsophisticated readers who, looking for some- 
thing about Bi.sinarck, would be much bewildered 

bv what they got. . 

There is, of course, one pretext for caking Kleist 
' Prussia’s Representative Man ’ — the fact, 
namely, that at the period at which Prussia began 
to recover herself and develop new character after 
the knock-down blov/ of Napoleon, Kleist was the 
most notably original of German writers. But 
that pretext is hardly sufficient. To be represen- 
tative of a nation, if such a thing be conceivable 
at all a man must exemplify in himself some of 
its main trails of temper, as Voltaire may be 
said to do in the case of France, and .... but 
it i-^ verv hard indeed to find any more cases. 3u 
what sense does Shakspere represent Lnglano, 
or Dante Italy? About as obviously as Heinn.;u 
von Kleist does Prussia. As Messrs Lloyd and 
Newton’s own biographical sketch shows, lu.s 
was an abnormal nature, his genius resting on a 
high-strung, ill-balanced temperament; he Uvea 
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otrenuoLisiy but restlessly, only after much 
searching- finding his vocation ; and he ended his 
life by suicide, under very singular circumstances. 
Now, at one time — indeed in Kleist’s own gene- 
ration — -it was common to look upon and speak of 
Germany as a sort of Hamlet among- the nations, 
the German mind as of a Hainletic or W^ertherian 
cast. Goethe and Richter both speak so at times; 
but 1 do not remember that this was ever held to 
be peculiarly true of Prussia in particular ; and 
certainly Prussian history since Kleist’s day has 
not been Kleist-like, Hamlet-Iikc, or Wcrthcr- 
like. 

Let us take the outline of Kleist’s life. Born 
in 1 / 77 , 1 * at Frankfurt on the Oder, son of a 
Prussian officer, he was at first educated at home 
under a tutor ; but about 1787 he seeins to have 
gone to Berlin, -where he had the rest of his 
schooling in the house of a Lutheran pastor. His 
father died in 1788 and his mother in 1793 ; arid 
in 179.2, in his fifteenth year, Heinricli entered the 
Potsdam Guards, joining in the Rhine campaign 
of the following year.^^ In 1799, now second 

t Messrs. Lloyd and Newton’s sketch, following that of 
Julian Schmidt and many other writers, give.s the date as 
1776; but Eduard Grisebach, in the Chronologische Veber- 
sicht given with the Reclam edition of Kleisbs works, 
prints the officiadly certified entry in the Church register, 
'which shows it to be iSth October, 1777. Kleist himself 
thought it was the loth. 

* All the dates of the earlier biographers seem to be un- 
trustworthy : Messrs. Lloyd and Newton make ICIeist enter 

,the:tarmy,io^ 179:5. ; 
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lieutenant, he left the army, and entered the imi- 
versity of his native town as student of pliiio- 
sophy, mathematics, and " cameralia ” or nnan- 
einl science ; a change of life peculiarly note- 
worthy in Germany, where the principle of rou- 
tine and regular training in all things is so 
solidly established. At Frankfort he had the 
society of his sister and her friends ; and he set 
himself not only to make good his own education 
but to improve theirs, the training of German 
women in those days being even more backw'ard 
than that of women elsewhere- But his tempera- 
mental weaknesses were apparent at this as at 
other stages of his career. .As a boy he hitd been 
waywardly studious ; as a student, teaching wo- 
men, he was moved to give up his prelections fbr 
weeks because one of his auditors once left her 
seat and ran to a window to see a procession. 
Women, however, always interested him. Like 
most of Eis species, he had in his teens a love 
affair which came to nothing ; and at Frankfort 
he wuis soon betrothed to an eligible young lady, 
to whom he showed himself “ exceedingly jealous 
and exacting ‘ ‘ His letters to his betrothed 
at this time,*’ say Messrs. Lloyd and Newton, 
are curiosities. They are more like the moni- 
tions of a pedagogue than the effusions of a lover. 
He seemed quite to forget that he was address- 
ing a woman, and treated her rather as a grind- 
stone whereon to .sharpen his new-found faculties 
than as the confidante of unrestrained feeling.” 
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This is, I think, exaggerated : Kleisl could at 
rimes make love like another ; but it points with 
some truth to the strenuous cast of mind tvhich 
inade him, while still young, a great writer. In 
£800 he entered the Finance Department at Ber- 
lin : lutt he soon discovered, in the society of his 
equals in culture, that this could not be his voca- 
tion any more than the army. Henceforward he 
lived restlessly, travelling much, staying for spells 
in different places and working intensely at his 
literary creations, taking a keen interest in the 
European situation, and doing his part to stimu- 
late national sentiment. His engagement wjis 
broken off, but the lovers met Jigain after some 
years and became good friends — a result probably 
dependent on their not marrying. In 1807 he 
had the curious hap to be arrested by the French 
authorities on suspicion of being an intending in- 
surrectionist, and was actually imprisoned for 
about seven months. On his release he took to 
letters with new avidity, combining journalism 
with playwriting, and diversifying both with a new 
love affair, “ the unfortunate termination of which 
was owing* solely to his whimsical obstinacy,” 
but over which he unsuccessfully attempted to 
poison himself with opium. His life continued 
restless, shifting-, ill-ordered, hypochondriacal, 
strenuous, till the*, end, which came very early- 
At Berlin he had become acquainted with Madame 
Henrietta Vogel, a lady of great gifts, but, like 
the poet, a prey to hypochondria,” whiefi m her 
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case was solidly founded on an incurable disease. 
The strangfe story of their relation is told by 
Messrs. Lloyd and Newton verhatm from 
Schmidt. The two unfortunates were not at first 
at all disposed to fall in love, but they were both 
devote<I to music, and their hypochondria made a 
very valid tie between them. One clay, in a scene 
of what I would call German sentiment, she got 
him to promise to put an end to her sufferings by 
killing- her; and on 20th November, iSii, the 
two, at a country place near Potsdam, actually 
died together by Kleist’s hand ; she first opening 
her dress to be shot through the breast, rvhere- 
after he shot himself through the head. They 
were found lying in a dell together, both faces 
wearing “ a happy, tranquil expression 

Here, evidently, genius merged into madness ; 
Kleist being indeed one of the most notable case.s 
in literature of the flowering of high intellectter^ 
energy in a diseased soil. No German in ;e 
time wrrjte, at least in drama, with such powt 
and truth : bis works are to this day unique, v, 
ticipating as they did by trvo generations the pis 
sent-day movement of naturalism, thoug'h adhcl 
ing to the classic dramatic forms. “ In the» 
alone, of all German works,’’ say his English 
translators, “ do we find what is really typica.. 
and spontaneous ; for his genius, true and fervid, 
freed him from the imitative inethod.s that were 
conventional at the time, and encouraged i}i>n tc 
.seek inspiration in the history of his own kin anc: 
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coimiry. ” This is, I think, substantially truej 
under certain obvious reservations ; and it is only 
1o be regretted that Messrs. Lloyd and Newton 
did not tran.siate more than two of Kleist’s 
works by way of proving- their point. 
They have chosen the prose story of Michael 
Kohlhaas^ a narrative founded on a historic 
fact, preserved in an old chronicle, and dis- 
playing a rare power of sympathetic and creative 
imagination ; and the blank verse drama ‘ Prince 
Frederick of Homburg which they consider 
Kleist’s most perfect work. I do not agree with 
this judgment, though the play is one of the 
.strongest of its kind in any literature. To my 
mind it suffers somewhat from the insanity of mo- 
tive which was bequeathed to modern drama from 
that of the Renaissance (by way of Shakspere), 
and from the infusion of would-be. Shak- 
spereanisra of style, which even Kleist could not 
quite escape. Modern Shakspereanism i.s bad 
enough in English, but it is worse in German. I 
at least get a much more rounded satisfaction from 
the ver.se-comedy Der Zerhrochene Krug — ‘ The 
Broken Jug ’ — which is a perfect masterpiece of 
realistic character-draina, unmatched in Europe 
to this day. Here Kleist is absolutely himself, 
despite the verse-form. But it w'ould be unjust 
to overlook the power with which he manages 
dramatic utterance and dialogue in serious poetic 
drama. In his hands the sluggish German speech 
bounds and explodes with life, giving the reader 
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that rare sensation of vibrating force, of the throb 
of the living blood, that is the supreme quality of 
the work of Shakspere ; and to his countrymen 
he is alike great in his nationalistic Hermann- 
scltlachi (which is responsible for not a little of 
later Teutonic spread-eagleism) and in his realistic 
character-painting. It is difficult to understand 
how he has remained so long virtually unknown 
in England. 

The work of translation has been done by 
Messrs. Lloyd and Newton on the whole very 
satisfactorily. In rendering the blank verse they 
take more liberties than the conscientious book- 
man can approve ; but the chances are that the 
translation rather gains in vivacity than loses on 
that account ; and of Michael Kohlhaas they give 
a free but good idiomatic version. It occurs to 
me only to object that the word “ ferocious ”, 
in the second sentence, is not a good rendering of 
cniseizlichsien ; the idea being that Kohlhaas w'as 
“ at once one of the most right-meaning and of 
the most dreaded men of his time 

A word ought to be added on the merit of the 
historic chapter above alluded to. It is plainly 
the performance of a man of original thinking 
power, endowed with some, if not with all, of the 
gifts which make an influential writer. It at 
times presents a half truth as if it were the wiiole 
— a tendency which is apt, as in the reference to 
Christianity and materialism at the close of the 
appendix, to put the writer wrong with rationalist 
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readers — but it would not be easy to find an essay - 
of the kind which in the same space presents so - 
much really fresh and stimulating thinking. One 
often dissents ; but at least as . often one is cap- 
tured. In the way of pithy and sound generalisa- 
tion it would not be easy to beat some passages, 
such as these : The prig, male or female, is the 
same in all times and in all countries, obeying not 
his oicn needs, hit the needs of others which he 
believes ought to he hisd' “ Priggish ness, how- 
ever, if not true in itself, may yet be valuable 
in a secondary sense, as helping to develop art, 
.... Prig'gishness, the vice of imitation, is in 
fact the egg-shell which the sturdy bird can 
break, but in which the weak perishes.” “ Lite- 
rary and art criticism have hitherto been purely 
metaphysical : that is to say, certain entities have 
been formed, considered inexplicable, and treated 
as forces.” “ High art is the expression of a 
longing for great joys ; low art for joys of a 
meaner kind ; and both are requisite for the full 
nature of man.” Such phrases add to the stimu- 
hition of an essay which has abundant interest 
in its tiiesis and argumentation, apart fi'om its 
style. In fine, the English reader has here a very 
inviting opportunity of being introduced in part 
to a Germair dramatist whom not to know is to 
be ignorant of a European classic. 



MR. GLADSTONE AND THE 
POETS. 


L 

I'ni; most striking thing about Mr. Gladstone’s 
brief review* of the poetry of the century is the 
combined catholicity and freshness of his interest 
in a subject which few' statesmen find leisure and 
zeal for, and which nobody but himself could keep 
so vividly in remembrance along with such masses 
of w^holly different matter. When all is said of 
him, Mr. Gladstone remains a great physiological 
phenomenon. Here w^e have him, on a moment’s 
call, reviving a series of literary impressions as 
copious and as keen as those of most professional 
literary men, unchilled by his eighty winters, un- 
duiled by the friction of the innumerable problems 
of affairs with which he has been grappling from 
his youth up. And he would be a shallow' critic 
who made light of the value of the statesman’s re- 
trospect of the poetry of his age. There could 
hardly be a better index to the present position 
of the poetry of the earlier part of the century than 
the impression they finally leave with a highly- 
cultured man of affairs, who has through a long- 
life been fully in touch with the movement of his 
ag'e, and who has himself been developing witii ii; 

* In the .y/saXw, January, iSyu. 

( 130 ) 
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to the last. Even on the matters on which he has 
moved least — for instance his theology — n recent 
utterance has shown that his tliinking* processes 
have never become mechanical, that he is at this 
moment perhaps the most flexible of those who 
in general think on his lines. And his review of 
the century’s poetry, with its cordial notice of the 
sternly and paganly stoic song of Emily Bronte, 
and of the unflinchingly anti>theistic verse of Con- 
stance Naden, shows that the blight of conser- 
vatism has touched him as little in his love of 
letters as in his politics. And, hastily as the 
article in the Speaker must have been produced 
(for only great haste could have caused the omis- 
sion of the name of Matthew Arnold when habitual 
fairness to enemies secured the mention of Mr. 
Swinburne), it really has a value in itself as a 
survey of the position of English poetry pu||||||H|| 
present. Perhaps on one point Mr. JSiikdston^ 
has adhered to convention. It is pp5ha.bly no 
longer true for thinking men that “ the office of 
tlie poet is the most creative of all human func- 
tions.” If that title be awarded at ali to an artis- 
tic as distinguished from all other activities, ir 
would now be given by more votes t> music than 
to poetry; but indeed that kind of/udgrnent V 
grown a little old-fashioned. On llaother hand 
however, it is certainly true, as M Gladstone 
contends, that the poetry of a natioii.s a test of 
its vigor and promise — true, that is, i he word be 
taken in its wide German sense, as ;>vering ffi- 
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lion and the drama. Taken in our stricter serusc, 
it might prove too much. 

The point of Mr. Gladstone’s article as a whole 
is that, while English poetry in general is an im- 
mense body of great art, and the poetry of th.e 

early part -of -lEl- century xVaS a h' it.ryly 

that of the later period is on the whole a 
worthy ^addition to the mass. If there is 
any touch of conservatism in the article, it is in 
respect c,f the hesitation to say whether the later 
work ca^ be put on a level with the earlier, A 
good many critics not given to overpraising the 
present Vould be likely to decide that Tennyson 
and Browning and Arnold will quite hold their 
own against Wordsworth and Shelley and Byron, 
Coleridge, while, as Mr. Gladstone in- 
is, the mass of good minor poetry to-day 
liteli^' eater than it was in the Wordsworthian 
dullecflS^B'. Gladstone very well points out in 
of affair remarkable number of wosnen poets 
his yout-^i's whose work quite transcends the 
who mam performance of Mrs. Ilcrnans, It is 
trospect do say that George Eliot’s pot.'tic ligiil 
hardly beG'eorge Eliot’s verse would Iia\’e t.)cen 
of the poelg" pfitformance in respect not jnetely 
the impr '^tit of its technique in the hrst quarter 
cultured iiy* ^'’tnei at this moment the nundH.-i 
life been fho turn out really excellent \'cisc ~ 
a‘^e, and ''ould have made them faiuous liUy 
s remarkable. Within just the last 
,ich lyric work as has Ijecn done In- 
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thnt iil-fated Constance Naden, of whom Mr. 
Gladstone speaks ; by Mathilde Blind, by “ Ji. 
Nesbit by “ Michael Field ”, and many more — 
this, taken with work of older standing, such as' 
the be.st of Mrs. Pfeiffer and Mrs. Augusta Web- 
ster, goe..s far to prove the faculty of women in 
poetry as decisively as it had already been proved 
in fiction, or as it is being simultaneously proA'ed , 
in painting. And this remarkable progress of 
women in poetry is certainly a most important 
promise for the future of the nation ; because if ' 
our women are advancing*, the nation cannot well 
go back. But yet there are some counte?‘vailing 
considerations, which can hardly be overhjioked in 
a reliective reading of Mr, Gladstone ’ . . a di clc. 
though they might well be overlooked byta.s .soifiKM 
hi.s point of view, or indeed migiit -Mand by the ea 
illusions. ps there was befor 

In particular we have to iiote thrence of opinion 
among us of what the Ge?;, but after hi.s letter 
ITichtung^ but we specify as .here will a.ssuredly b 
Mr. Gladstone would probabb general rule Scotsmej 
in the la.st twenty years we hig much a.s to whethe 
in the former ; and probably uter ; indeed they migli; 
tain that we had developedfaincd the attitude urged 
hitter. Now, these must 'who told them that 

truly tests of national vigc^^<^fi^er he or Schiller w-ere 
it is not easy to understand^ fo be thankful they had 
all right if in these resped^'*^- But between Air. 
hind. The case of Franc 
culty , There, at the mome i&io. 
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tivated, yet it will hardly be suggested that France 
is at this moment less vigorous than she was 
when De Musset and Hugo were producing their 
best verse. Her novelists more than make up in 
power for the decline of poetry; though her drama, 
again, is certainly not at present progressing pari 
passu with her prose literature in gener.al. Tried 
by the literature test, Germany would come off 
worst of the three, since she has at the moment 
neither great poets, great dramatists,* nor great 
novelists— nay, not even great philosophers nor, 
if we except the aged Brahms, musicians of the 
order in which she was formerly so fecund, f After 
all, the progress of our women is the most promis- 
ing Jjgature in our own case ; and it is one not yet 
’'-.ible as could be wished in France, while 
•t^adm. d^^-ont in Germany. In these circum- 
.g!^^gpll to take care not to make too 
itera^l Good poetry written by 

3’,,ff.T.he rei? -•»''= advancing relatively 

, . „vomen of other countries ; but 

Ins .voa‘ ' ^ing ; and they have no small 

w lo mace . ^ ^bility for our bad licdion. As 

SrlrV W- P-ts, good as so a.neh 
r , ^ not set up the conviction 

ot itf ahead of the movement of 
e p ,ssa Anpieral relation to lile. An 
cultured many* 

lile been fulh^® . tlie decisive advent of Ifanpt- 
age, and wh^o^'^^ 

s remain before the rise of Kic'harci 


*In 


jeh lyi 
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lingli.sh Walt Whitman, with sonieihing o 
originality and force of the republican poet 
ppiring a finer ai’t, would not be at all supcrfl 
at present. He would of course be stoned 
hooted at the outset ; liut that, let us hope, \v 
not last long. For the mere appearance of ; 
a poet would serve to bring out the fact 
Wordsworth and Shelley and Coleridge are 
from overwhelming the modern intelligence 
their criticism of life, and that even the subsequ 
achievement of Arnold and Brovming and Ten 
son, great as it is, has not outrun the thought 
the age. ; ■ 

11 . 

]\Ik, Gladstone, it is to be feared, has somethit 
to answer for in having set Scotland by the ea 
over Scott and Burns. Perhaps there was befor 
as he remarks, much difference of opinioii 
among Scots on the subject, but after his lettei 
to Mr. Brown tlic hatter, there will assuredly b 
a great deal more. As a general rule Scotsmei 
get along* without worrying much as to whethe. 
Burns or Scott is the greater ; indeed th.ey mighi 
almost be said to have attained the attitude urged 
oa the Germans by Goethe, who told them that 
instead of discussing w'hether he or Schiller were 
the better poet they ought to be thankful they had 
two such fellow-s at once. But between Mr.. 
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Gladstone and Mr. Brown the hatter, that state 
of Arcadian peace is now gone, if not for ever, 
probably for long. As a strain on personal rela- 
tions, the nenr problem threatens to leave in the 
rear Disestablishment and the burgcss-ship of iMr. 
Parnell. Nay, men who could agree on both of 
these thorny questions are found divided over Scott 
and Burns ; and despondent Toryism is said to be 
visibly galvanised by the hope of a new split in 
the Liberal party. Men who have hitherto lived 
fraternally in a sound if latitudinarian Giacl- 
stonianism are become conscious of a stiffness in 
their relations, and do not very well see how it 
is going to end. Some people blame Mr. Glad- 
stone, but for our part, speaking without any 
thought of party allegiance, we distinctly think 
the fault lies with Mr. Brown the halter. It was 
he who, after the praise of Scott in the Dundee 
speech, wrote to Mr. Gladstone to contend that 
Burns was “ the more lofty, national, and true 
genius, and so by consequence the national author 
or bard of Scotland That was what put all the 
fat in the fire, and now we are facing the usual 
mysteriously irrelevant consecpiences. 

Is it yet too late for an impartial Press to play 
the part of the landlord of the Rainbow and assure 
the rival parties headed by Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Brown the hatter that they are both right and 
both wrong? For each one of their individual 
propositions there is plenty to Ijc said, and still 
the question is not to be settled in the way that 
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either aide proposes. If by calling Burns the 
njore “ lofty genius you mean to indicate that he 
had a more disinterested and spontaneous passion 
for literature than Scott, why, it is not easy to 
dispute that in the face of Scott’s deliberate de- 
votion to the task of making a fortune and setting 
up a county family. If by “ the more national”: 
you mean that Burns is more strictly limited to 
Scotland and has less universal interest for men 
and women, again there cannot well be any dis- 
pute ; but Is that so very much to Burns’s glory? 
He is peculiarly Scotch for one thing, because all 
his best work is in the Scots vernacular, which is 
very difficult to translate, and because his themes 
are mostly Scotch. But if Burns had, as Carlyle 
puts it, got to a university, he might conceiv- 
ably have changed the course of British literature ; 
and in that case he would be much less peculiarly 
Scotch. Shall we then say that his merit de- 
pends on the limits of his culture? 'J'hat would 
be to deny that he was at bottom an e.ssentially 
great man. And this is really the tendency of 
that kind of eulogy which makes it a supreme 
merit in a poet to be “ national ”. The greatest 
poets are cosmopolitan. In a sense you may call 
Shak.spcre the national poet of England, because 
he is the greatest of English poets ; but what is 
there specially in common between Shakspere and 
the average type of Englishman? As little as 
between Dante and the average Italian. These 
are poets not for one country, or one period ; and 
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to imply that Burns is something less is queer 
eulogy. To make it a special merit in turn that 
he is restricted chiefly to' Scotland by reason of 
his having written in the now non-lilerary dialect 
of the Lowlands, is to glory inconsiderately in 
what is really an unfortunate limit to his fame. 

But when it is insisted that Burns is the “ truer” 
genius of the tw’o, we are clearly in the neighbour- 
hood of vagueness. What is meant by ” true ” 
in this connection? It is undeniable that Scott 
has done a great deal of conventional work, in 
which he tveakly follows the standards of the effete 
fiction of previous times, and fails to exhibit his 
own observation and his own faculty. But Burns 
too did conventional work. His English versifi- 
cation is indeed so generally commonplace as even 
to raise the doubt whether he would not have been 
lost to ” true ” poetry if he had received a college 
training. Not always does he listen to his best 
inspiration ; and in Scotland it is as a rule the 
more uncritical people who Hold that his ‘ Cottar’s 
Saturday Night ’ ha.s anything like the genius of 
his ‘ Jolly Beggars But just as Burns had his 
strong points and his masterpieces, so had Scotl, 
as Mr. Gladstone reminds us w'hen He speaks of 
tlic ” grandeur and power ” of the greater among 
the romances. Perhaps these terms are not the 
most generally fitting. Some of Scott’s choices! 
successes lie in his pictures of rustic or comic 
Scotch character, his Cuddie Headriggs and Dan- 
dle Dinmonts and Bailie Nicol Jarvies. Seldom 
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even decisive to say that Burns is the more intense 
of the two at all times in his emotional realisation 
of human experience ; for Scott’s art necessitated 
difference of expression ; and in any case, inten- 
sity of passion is not the only measure of great- 
ness or inspiration. The question is, which sort 
of power is the rarer. The man who portrayed 
Rebecca and Diana and Jeanie Deans and the 
Master of Ravenswood and rVIan Fairford and 
Louis XI had surely some grasp of human nature, 
some depth of science of the human heart. Many 
readers feel this with overwhelming force ; and 
when they remember all those personal virtues 
which went with the magical creative gift they are 
inclined not only to say with Professor Masson 
that Scott was one of the best men that ever lived 
— a better man than Burns — but that he had a far 
greater range of power than his ill-fa'ted country- 
man. To which it is to be answered that the kind 
of dramatic and perceptive power shown in Burns' 
mere portrait-painting in verse is at least as rare 
as that shown in Scott’s prose ; and that he had 
further a genius for language, for original and 
burning and felicitous speech, which Scott’s 
warmest admirers admit him to have grievously 
lacked, and the absence of which makes Scott’s 
influence on men so much less elemental, so nuic'n 
less stirring, than that of Burns. True, we must 
not decide that that man is the “ truer g-enius ” 
who shows most nervous excitation in his manner 
and in his life ; but neither must we allow ourselves 
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iiierely to give the palm to the “ good ’ ' man, even 
if he conti'ives to make a fortune without coming 
to grief over his money-seeking speculations. 
Perhaps both kinds of bias operate in the dispute 
over Scott and Burns. When all is said, the 
dispute remains an unprofitable one ; especially in 
so far as it is waged by those Burns-tvorshippers 
who know little of any other writers, Scott in- 
cluded, and are therefore the less fitted to appre- 
ciate properly their own idol. But even from the 
point of view of cosmopolitan criticism, the com- 
pailson sought to be set up between Burns and 
Scott is one which “ does not let itself be made ” ; 
and if the two men had not been compatriots, no 
one would have thought of attempting it. 



THE JINGOISM OF POETS. 

(1887.) 

A PHEx\’OMENON that in these days calls for scientific 
investigation is the Chauvinism of poets generally, 
and the intensification of the bias in them as they 
grow in years. To take the most prominent case, 
Lord Tennyson in his young days certainly wrote 
war songs enough ; but he was at one time, at 
least, capable of an occasional aspiration for peace 
and a frown at Bobadilism ; whereas in his latter 
years the one political sentiment to which he seems 
to be constant is that of the gloriousness of being 
nationally ready to fight on any pretext or none. 
But the Laureate is being adequately kept in 
countenance by his brethren of the lyre. Mr. 
Swinburne, who was once thought to be the 
laureate of democracy, and who was once very 
obviously a lover of France, seems to have settled 
down into a British fire-eater of the good old type 
that w'as always adjuring the shades of Blake and 
Nelson. In one of his late volumes there was an 
extraordinary attack on the French people, who 
were described as “ French hounds, whose necks 
are aching still from the chain they crave ”, in 
contrast to the glorious sons of Albion ; and now, 
in the prefatory poem he contributes to Mrs. 
Davenport Adams’s newly published ‘ Sea Song 
and River Rhyme the eminent Hugolator, in a 

( 142 ) 
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piece of decrepit declamation on the British navy, 
thinks fit to speak of “ Smooth France as a ser- 
pent for rancor ”, coupling the Republic with 
” Dark Muscovy, girded with guile It was 
only the other day, again, that Mr. George Mere- 
dith, novelist and poet, communicated to the Pali 
Mall Gazelle a composition in verse on the subject 
of national defence, in which the bellicose passion 
gurgled out in clotted clauses of barely intelligible 
vaticination, recalling nothing so much as the 
choking gasps of an inverted water-bottle- 
“ Ouida ” is another authority who in recent 
years has essayed to blow the warlike trumpet 
apropos of some conjuncture in foreign politics ; 
it being the tendency of the literary Chauvinist 
always to “ drop into poetry ” when the blood- 
thirsty fit comes on. Mr. Alfred Austin’s name 
yet again suggests itself as that of a poetic patriot 
watchful of every opportunity for martial bom- 
bast ; bis being the alliterative art which in a 
poem on the Channel ' Tunnel scheme pictured its 
promoters as persons who, 

“ basely bold, 

Burrow beneath' the bastions of the brine.” 
Altogether, it appears that we shall not speedily 
be reduced to a state of peace on earth and good- 
will among men if the poets can help it. 

When we look for an explanation of this zeal 
to foster a temper that so visibly needs no foster- 
ing, we seem to find the clue in the essential 
egoism of their utterance. Much has been said ol 
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the fashion in which king's and statesmen, desir- 
ing to injure each other, send to their deaths by 
mutuai slaughter millions who have no cause of 
quarrel ; but as the human conscience becomes a 
little better organised, must not some of the blame, 
or more of the same sort, be apportioned to those 
literary sentimentalists who, with such a fine con- 
sciousness of their heroism and patriotism, seek to 
lay on the shoulders of their fellows grievous bur- 
dens which they will not so much as touch with the 
tips of their fingers? Not one of the prating 
brotherhood will ever shed a drop of his blood, 
or even sleep the less soft for the sake of the 
country he is for ever hounding on to war or 
preparation for war. Frankly, one turns from 
their heroics and poetics — as one rejects tinsel and 
attitudinising for sterling sincerity — to that plain- 
spoken gospel of peace which Mr. Bright once 
again preaches to the generation to which he ha.s 
preached on that text so often. The outcome, so 
far as there is any, of the raptures of the emotion- 
alists is neither more nor less than that grisly 
record of shameful war and execrable bloodshed 
which the old politician once again recites, with 
something of his old and noble passion against 
the senseless waste of life and happiness it implies. 
To this complexion the poets’ Chauvinism come.s, 
let them paint it an inch thick. And if we are to 
set any store by passion as passion, surely the 
passion for saving life has some dignity, as 
against the passion for destroying it. Mr. Arnold, 
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another martial poet, who sneers — in prose this 
tinie—at the statesmanship which drew back after 
Majuba Hill from a scruple about blood-g-uiltiness, 
has said some superior things about Mr. Bright 
in his time, and will doubtless smile at the old 
tribune’s latest appeal as he smiles at the Peace 
Society. But let him smile who- wins. If some of 
us are not deceived in our estimate of the ten- 
dencies of practical ethics, the day is not very 
distant when the war-fomenting apostle of sweet- 
ness and light, and his fellow-idealists in general, 
will rank amongst the least in the kingdom of 
humanity in respect of their action as citizens, 
however we may esteem their gifts *, while the 
veteran who to the last hated war and denounced 
war-makers will earn the gratitude men give to the 
true lovers of their kind, however they might dis- 
pute as to some of his political doings. 

There is, doubtless, to reverse Shakspere, some- 
thing natural in this if philosophy could but find it 
out. There is assuredly some connection between 
the function of stirring the emotions in general by 
rhythmic methods and the tendency to give way to 
one of the most primitive of the emotions without 
either rhyme or reason. Poets, like actors and 
musicians, run certain risks of temperamental aber- 
ration, and there is nothing psychologically per- 
plexing in the fact that they are found, with their 
habit of cultivating passion, specially liable to that 
form of elementary passion which, next to the 
sexual instinct, is most widely diffused through 
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organic nature. A very large part of their lin-e is 
occupied in singing of love : it is almost inevitable 
that a large part more should be devoted to the 
celebration of instinctive hate. If they arc accu- 
rate in saying that they “ sing because they must, 
and pipe but as the linnets sing,” they put us in 
a position to regard them biologically as in a sense 
so many ” blind mouths ” which the main 
emotions of mankind tend to express themselves. 
And it is only fair to admit that, one passion being 
in the abstract equally good with another as an 
artistic motive, the outcome of belligerant ideation 
in the poetic organism may often prove to be verse 
that, as verse, is fully abreast of the best love 
poetry ; though it cannot be pretended that the- 
recent effusions of Lord Tennyson and Mr. Swin- 
burne bear out such a view. But, however that 
maj" be, it is sufficiently clear to people of more 
normal temperament that it is not from profes- 
sional emotionalists such as these that we can 
rationally look for right guidance in the great con- 
cerns of national life. Their very unanimity is 
suspicious. In a matter of domestic politics, Mr. 
Sv/inburne is found heaping contumely on the 
House of Lords on the occasion of the Laureate’s 
accession to it ; while the latter makes a return 
shot in an allusion to the suffrage of the plow. 
Each singer speaks in passion : what is likely to 
be the sum of their united wisdom when they co- 
incide in passionately prescribing a passionate 
course? Decidedly the poet must be kept in liis 
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place. It is he, not the “ knowledge ” he so 
vainly disparages, that plays the part of “ some 
wild Pallas of the brain ”, and infuriates men to 
evil deeds, irremediable and unpardonable. The 
intuition he vaunts as the higher law is as often 
as not the mere sublimated instinct of the beast. 
It may or may not be desirable that, under any 
form of constitution, the philosophers should be 
kings ; but there is no doubt at all as to the vvis- 
dom of morally enthroning the poets. Their rule 
would give points to pandemonium. 


i , 


SOME PLAGIARISMS. 

(1883.) 

Dr. Johxson' at one time projected “ a work to 
show how small a quantity of real fiction there 
is in the world ; and that the same images, with 
very little variation, have served all the authors 
who have ever written.” This was one of several 
well-considered schemes of the Doctor’s — schemes 
which were never carried into execution, chiefly 
owing to that besetting indolence for which no 
one blamed him more frequently than himself. 
Whether he would have been able to make good 
his prospectus is a question which is perhaps 
worth discussing, and may one day )je raised by 
some more indefatigable student than Dr. John- 
son. We are fallen upon scientific times. Mr. 
Howells assures us that there are no new stories, 
the possibilities of fresh entertainment for the 
world in that direction being limited to the authors’ 
fresh comments on the familiar situations ; and in- 
deed somebody averred long ago that there were 
only some six and twenty plots in the whole range 
of drama. The prospect suggested by such dicta 
is a trifle dismal. It is not inspiriting to learn that 
the ” unspent beauty of surprise ” is dwindling ; 
and that our total hopes and fears may eventually 
be passed throug'h a calculating machine and 
turned into algebra, as the mathematicians arc 
threatening to do with the most tempting depart- 
( ) 
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ments of political economy. On the whole one | 

prefers to trust to the resources of the kaleidoscope I 

we call evolution. Still, if literature is to be 
systematically analysed and set forth in some sort 
of “ anatomy of the vertebrates ” and otherwise, ■ 

there will be compensations. Tliere will be some I 

rare sensations while the fossil-hunting' and classi- \ 

fication are going on ; ecstasies of discovery, and 
deep thrills of satisfaction on finding a hypothesis 
work- Who has not felt the titillation of the 
nerves that arises when some far-travelled phrase 
is traced back by scent to its proper home? To be 
sure, if one is content with barn-door game the 
sensation may be had as often as need be. But it 
is hardly worth while to indicate the intromissions 
of Gifted Hopkins with Byron, even for the en- 
tertainment of being confronted with the local 
newspaper’s testimony to his originality. The 
true plagiarism-hunter only tastes satisfaction 
when he finds an eminent writer in possession of 
another man’s phrase. Then he is jubilant, totally 
forgetting, it is to be feared, the occasions on 
which, in bitterness of soul, he has cried on his 
own account : penant giii anU nos nosfra dixc- 
fimtdd , 

It is probable that many a good shot is missed 
all round. We are most of us blissfully short- 
sighted. When, for instance, the late Dr. 

Kenealy a few years ago convulsed the House 
of Commons by the statement that he shook off 
calumnies “ as the lion shakes the dew-drops from 
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his mane ”, the great majority of his hearers and 
of the public were in doubt whether the phrase was 
original or a quotation. One erudite ‘‘ London 
correspondent ”, after some days’ reflection, sug- 
gested that it was to be found ” in the works of 
Dr. Johnson ” ;* and it was not till some time 
later that a comparatively well-infonned journalist 
expressed surprise that nobody should have known 
the phrase to be a quotation from ‘ Troilus and 
Cressida But even that journalist did not hap- 
pen to remember that the expression was to be 
found quoted in such tolerably well-known w’orks 
as the ‘ Antiquary Carlyle’s ‘ Heroes and Hero- 
Worship’, {‘The Hero as Poet; Burns’), and 
Carlyle’s essay on ‘ Count Cagliostro Probably 
it will be found in half a dozen places more. 

Some taking phrases we find repeated as often, 
with a poetic indifference to the ceremony of ac- 
knowledgment. One collocation of words can be 
traced from Chaucer, through Spenser and 
Fletcher, to Wordsworth. 

Chaucer has — 

These little herdegromes 

That kepin bestis in the bromes.” 

— ‘House of hanie, L. III. . 
Then comes Spenser (whom Mr. Lowell charges 
with misapprehending Chaucer’s rhythms) with--- 
“ So loytiing live you little heardgroomes, 

Keeping your beastes in the budded brooniey. 

— ‘ Shepherd’s Calendar ’ — lebrimiy. 

*It appears, in italics, in Johnson s preface to h;a 
f'dil'inn of Shakspere — 'a little past the middle. 
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Fletcher, infected with the alliteration, speaks in 
his ‘ Faithful Shepherdess * (Act V), of — 

“ lazy ciovVns 

That feed their heifers in the budded broonies,” 
inaking- “ grooms ” rhyme in the next line. The 
plirnse retaining its charm for two centuries, 

\Vords'\\’orth cannot resist speaking of — 

“ lasses and pf shepherd grooms, 

That down the steep hills force their way 
horresco rcferensJ — 

“ Like cattle through the budded brooms,” 

— ‘White Doe of Rylstone,’ c. i. 

Poe has splenetically remarked that “ of the 
class of wilful plagiarists, nine out of ten are 
authors of established reputation, who plunder 
recondite, neglected, or forgotten books He 
is humane enough to admit, however, that “ imita- 
tors are not necessarily unoriginal, except at the 
exact points of imitation The concession could 
not well have been withheld, for some of the most 
commanding- names in literature, as everybody 
knows, stand in the list of habitual plagiarists. 

Taking our own literature, and setting aside the 
earlier poets who imitated the classics and Con- 
tinental poets as a matter of course — setting aside 
also the origin of ‘ Paradise Lost ’, as well as the 
poet’s innumerable reproductions from the classics 
and Dante — ^we find that Milton’s “ exact points 
of imitation ” of his English predecessors are toler- 
aljly numerous. He borrowed frequently from 
Spenser, as anyone may satisfy himself who will, \ 
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after carefully re-perusing ‘ Paradise Lost \ read 
the ‘ Faerie Queene ’ honestly from beginning to 
end, and keep a diary during the expedition. Of all 
great poets, Milton is the one who “ conveys ” 
with the most regal air. But it is significant that 
most of the appropriated passages are from the 
early cantos of Spenser’s work. Milton, like the 
rest of us, probably found ‘ The Faerie Queene ’ 
“ pleasant to read in, but hard to read through ”. 
It has often been pointed out that the sentiment 
about Virtue in ‘ Comus ’ is taken from the 12th 
stanaa of Canto I, Book I ; and that 

** No Light, but rather darkness visible ” 
is suggested two stanzas further on, though it is, 
on the whole, more probable that Milton took his 
phrase from Seneca, or Euripides, or Sophocles. 
“ Darkness visible ” is nearer Seneca than Spen- 
ser. Then the forever impressive description of 
Sin is modelled on Spenser’s ‘ Errour ’ ; and there 
is obviously a hereditary connection between Spen- 
ser’s ‘ Dragon ’ (B. I, C. ii, st. 10) and Milton’s 
‘ Prince of Darkness whether or not the concep- 
tion of Satan was to any extent suggested by the 
Italian poet Marini, in his ‘ Sospetto d’Herode ’, 
translated by Crashaw. Probably, however, 
vSpenser had borrowed in his turn. The Dragon’s 

flaggy winges when forth he did display 
Were like two say les;” 

-—[See Dante, ‘Inferno’, c. xxxiv., .^4.') 


the clouds 


fledd for terror great ” 
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before himj and his tail 

'• sweepath all the land behind him farre. 

And of three furlongs does but little lacke.” 
Milton’s hero, 

“ Prone on the flood extended, long and large 
Lay floating many a rood 

he, too, has “ sail-broad vans ” (Crashaw has 
“ bosom’d sails ”), and in his flying frightens 
Chaos, if not the clouds. The more dignified 
characteristics of the Miltonic demon are of 
course details in that process of refinement con- 
tinued by Goethe and consummated by Heine, In 
Canto vii, Book I, of the ‘ Faerie Queene stanza 
13, will be found a highly abusive description of 
cannon, in which that “ divelisb yron Engin ” is 
alleged to have been wrought “ in deepest Hell 
and framed by Furies’ skill This is presumably 
the source of Milton’s account in Book VI of 
‘ Paradise Lost though the scene of the inven- 
tion is laid by him hi the plains of heaven ; not 
merely, it is to be hoped, in order to be able with 
greater plausHiility to imitate Spenser in making 
heaven full of the noise. The blind poet’s appropri- 
ation of Beaumont and Fletcher’s “ Hence all you 
vain delights” (‘Nice Valor’, Act III) in his 
Hence, vain deluding joysi ”, is as high-handed 
an act of plunder as any he committed-* There 
is no end to his echoes of epithets, one example 
of which, the “ voluminous and vast ” in his de- 


* Southey imitated the same song in his 'Lines written 
in the i6th Century’ and ‘ Parodied in the iSth century 
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scription of Sin, strikes one rather oddly when 
one discovers that the phrase occurs in Ben Jon- 
i ‘ son’s allusion to his own bulk in the lines, ‘ The 

Poet to the Painter 

Many of Milton’s own epithets, again, crop up 
in modern poetry. Campbell has the expression, 

’ ■ “a horrid front ” {‘ Downfall of Poland ’), appro- 

^ ; printed from ‘ Paradise Lost ’ (B, I). Coleridge 

’ ^ j' has a “ front sublime and broad ” (‘ Destiny of 

; ^ Nations ’), suggested by “ fair large front and eye 

i ; ) sublime”;! and Mrs. Browning’s “ cedar alleys” 

in ‘ The Lost Bower ’ are found in ‘ Comus ’. In 
regard to such echoes there is every reason to be- 
lieve that they are generally unconscious, though 
they may sometimes, as Emerson puts it, ‘ ‘ come 
of magnanimity and stoutness ”. Sometimes one 
recognises the reproduction of a cadence as dis- 
tinguished from an expression, and here the imita- 
tion is in all likelihood unconscious. Mrs. Brown- 
ing, for instance, probably would not have penned 
the lines — 

“The great altar of St. Mary 
And the fifty tapers paling o’er it, 

» * * * 

And the weary nuns ivith hearts that faintly 
Beat along their voices saintly, 

Ingemisco! Ingemisco !” 

had she distinctly recollected that Coleridge, in 
‘ Remorse ’, introduces a song with the passage ; 
“the Chaunters sad and saintly, 

Yellow tapers burning faintly, 

t Keats has “ fair large forehead ’’.—‘ Hyperion,’ B. I. 
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Doleful masses chaunt for thee 
Miserere Domine” ! 

Kor is it likely that she had the passage — 

( “ the abhorred grate 

; ?..[arring the sunshine with its hideous shade,” 

I from Byron’s ‘ Lament of Tasso consciously in 

! hicr niind when she wrote — 

1 ‘'Behhid no prison gate, she said, 

I Which slurs the sunshine half a mile.” 

I f —‘The Mask.’ 

One obvious echo, that of Mrs. Browning's 
“ uncertain ” curtain in Poe’s ‘ Raven has a 
special interest by reason of the practical puzzle 
^ presented in each picture. It is an interesting 

' question where the curtain was in Bertram’s room, 

^ and how Lady Geraldine happened to be behind it ; 

but Poe’s line presents a harder enigma, seeing 
that he makes it rustle constantly while both door 
and window are shut. He might have contended 
that when such ravens were about, abnormal phe- 
nomena were to be expected ; but seeing that the 
unhappy poet was provoked to morbid anger by a 
que.stion as to what cast the raven’s shadow, it is 
to be feared he had simply been unthinkingly 
f transgressing those rules of realism he laid down 

for his fellow-craftsmen. Of plagiarisms Poe was 
a ruthless detector ; indeed his scent for them was 
morbid, leading him as it did, for instance, to 
make some overstrained charge.s against Lowell 
and Longfellow. But while the expression 
“ hooded clouds ” in ‘ Midnight Mass for the 
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Dying Year ’ need not necessarily have been, 
as he contends, a copy of the exquisite touch — 

“tlie grey-hooded Even 
lake a sad votaress in a palmer’s weed ” 

in ‘ Comus,’ the description of the “ misty moun- 
tains ” as " like hooded friars ”, in ‘ The Spanish 
vStudent ’ {Act III, sc. vi.) is probably such an 
imitation ; while 

the cowled and dusky-sancialed Eve 
In mourning weeds,” 

found in ‘ The Spirit of Poetry ’, is certainly so, 
though, as it happened, Poe did not lay his finger 
on these. Longfellow^ seems to have been as fond 
of the conceit as he was of making ” elysian ” 
rhyme with ‘‘ vision ”. 

There is probably no poet who has not imitated, 
consciously or unconsciously. Mr. Tennyson has 
lately been tracked through three literatures by a 
lynx-eyed student, and one often finds him borrow- 
ing in our owm. The wind in the wood, sounding 
“Follow, follow,” in ‘The Princess,’ rose in 
‘ Prometheus Unbound The Laureate has 
“ long glories of the winter moon ”, and Dryden 
“ long glories of majestic Rome “ Hooked 
hands,” in the fragment ‘ The Eagle ’, may be 
from Ren Jonson’s masque ‘ Love Freed from 
Folly ’, though probably both poets imitated some 
classic ; and perhaps the life-sick Lancelot’s 
'* forgotten mere 

Among the tumbled fragments of the hills,” 
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may be a memory of Scott’s description of the 
scenery about Loch Katrine : 

“ Crags, knolls, and mounds confusedly hurled ; 

The fragments of an earlier world.” 

Shelley, in ‘ The Cenci copies Shakspere again 
and again : 

“ All good shall droop and sicken,” 

{Act IV, Sc. i) proceeds upon ‘ Macbeth ’ ; and 
“ the wind 

That enters whistling as in scorn,” 
is from ‘ Romeo and Juliet In the next scene, 
again, we have — 

“ as universal as the light, 

Free as the earth-surrounding air ; as firm 
As the world’s centre;” 

which is obviously from ‘ Macbeth ’ ; another pas- 
sage whereof, the murderer’s cry concerning sleept 
is imitated in the first scene of Shelley’s fifth act ; 
while, a few lines further on, Giacomo and Orsini 
talk as did King John and Hubert. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the poets are 
not the only imitators. To go to one of the most 
original of modern writers, it will be found that 
Carlyle’s reflections, in his early essay entitled 
‘ Characteristics on the advantage of having 
“no system’’ and being self-unconscious, are 
closely parallel to two passages from Hazlitt, 
though the idea is probably a great deal older than 
that writer.* In his essay ‘ On Prejudice * is the 

-Keats in a letter to Reynolds, January 31st, i8iS 
(Houghton’s ‘Life’, I, 81), says; “I find that a maxim I 
met with the other day is a just one: ‘On cause mieux 
qiiand on ne dit ^a.scausdns.' ” 
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following- sentence: “We never do anything 
well till we cease to think about the man- 
ner of doing it ” ; and at the end of his 
essay ‘ On Taste he says : “ Those who 
are conscious of their powers never do 
anything.” Then there is a strong likeness 
between the “cursed fraction” in ‘Sartor Re- 
sartus ’ (Bk. 11, c, 4) and this remark on ‘ Hamlet’ 
in Schlegel’s ‘ Dramatic Lectures ’ : “ This enig- 
matical work resembles those irrational equations 
in which a fraction of unknown magnitude always 
remains, that will in no way admit of solution.” 
And, once more, there is a curious resemblance 
between a remark of the old actor Macklin, quoted 
in his memoirs, and Carlyle’s eulogy of the 
seventy-four in ‘ Latter-Day Pamphlets ’ (No. HI, 
Dowaiing Street). Said Macklin : “Ah ! sir, an 
English man-of-war is the thing, after all. She 
speaks all languages — is the best navigator and 
the most profound politician in this island. She 
was alw^ays Oliver Cromwell’s ambassador. She 
is one of the honestest Ministers of State that ever 
existed, and never tells a lie. Nor will she suffer 
the proudest Frenchman, Dutchman, or Spaniard 
to bamboozle her or give her a saucy ansiver. ” 
Carlyle makes Sauerteig ask : “ Can anything be 
more unreasonable than a seventy-four? Articu- 
lately almost nothing. But it has .... true 
rules both of sailing and conduct enough to keep 
it afloat on Nature’s veridical bosom, after all. 
See, if you bid it sail to the end of the world, it 
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s’i ill lift anchor, go, and arrive ; the rag'ing’ oceans 

do not beat it back If it meet an enemy’s 

ship, it shivers it to powder ; and, in short, it 
holds on its v/ay, and to a wonderful extent d/7es 
what it means and pretends to do. Assure your- 
self, my friend, there is an immense fund of 
truth somewhere or other stowed in that seventy- 
four.” 

Of course, for once that Carlyle appropriates 
otherwise than avowedly he is a dozen times laid 
under contribution. One of the most flagrant of 
recent cases is that to be met with in a perusal of 
the discourse headed “Theodore Parker on the 
Guilt of Sin ”, in the widely-sold Boston Monday 
Lectures of the celebrated Mr. Joseph Cooke. 
“ The mythology of the north,” ambitiously ob- 
.serves the reverend gentleman, “ has in it eternal 
verity and a kind of solemnity like that of the long- 
shining. of the Arctic stars and the tumbling ice- 
bergs and the peaceable gurgle of the slow-heaving 
Polar Ocean, far-gleaming under the boreal lights 
of the midnight Arctic sun.” To say nothing of 
the “ eternal verity ”, does not “ your Carlyle ” 
tell how Teufelsdrdckh [that nickname, by the 
way, was used in the Latin by Scallger] stood on 
a July midnight, in the solitude of the North Cape, 
where was heard “ nothing* but the peaceable 
gurgle of the slow-heaving Polar Ocean, over 
which, in the utmost north, the great sun hangs 
low and lazy, as if he too were slumbering”? 
The amount of energy expended in lugging the 
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fme-sounding phrase into the lecture was surely 
sufficient to produce something original. 

To descend from the sublime to the ridiculous, 
much might be said anent plagiarism in jokes. 
But here spoliation is so common that it is scarcely 
worth while to cite illustrations. In recent years 
Vunch has published, without acknowledgment, a 
joke from ‘ Rob Roy and one from Marryat*s 
‘ King’s Own *, to say nothing of the countless 
floating stO'ries which cannot be traced to print. 
But he were a sour moralist indeed who should 
complain that Punch “ reprend son bien partoiit ” 
— which phrase, by the way, has itself been se^'e- 
ral times minted. It is claimed for Marmontel ; 
but Des Fortes, who died in 1606, has an epigram 
ending : 

“ II faut que chacun ait le sien, 

Par tout le mien je puis reprendre.” 

Des Fortes, it is clear, could hardly complain. 


* Early in 1884 it gave the old story of the stammerer' 
He c-c-c-cured me ”. 


THE TRADE OF LITERATURE. 

(1889.) 


Ax increasingly notable feature in the intellectual 
life of these days is the amount of attention that is 
being- called, and given, to the pecuniary as dis- 
tinguished from the spiritual affairs of authors. 
Never was there such a concentration of literary 
attention on the main chance. Biography indeed 
has long presented a large selection of anecdotes 
calculated to heighten on this side tlie interest 
taken by readers in the works they peruse : as, the 
record of the modest sum received by Milton for 
‘ Paradise Lost ’ ; the appropriately impressive 
intimation that Johnson wrote ‘ Rasselas ’ to pay 
for his mother’s funeral ; the story — how alas ! 
placed in doubt by impious investigation — of the 
lexicographer’s service to the impecunious Gold- 
smith in the sale of ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield ’ ; 
the manner of the death of Chatterton ; the rise of 
Crabbe ; the early hardships and late debts of 
Balzac ; the vast pecuniary success of Alison’s 
‘ History of Europe read in these our days, pro- 
bably, by no citizen of these kingdoms ; the money- 
making of Sir Walter Scott; the gradual de- 
moralisation of Byron from a lucre-scorning lyrist 
to a driver of hard bargains ; the profits oi 
Dickens and Macaulay ; and so oil through the 
field of general literature. But certainly at no 
time has the world been so copiously taken into the 
(161} M 
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commercial confidence of its literary ministrants as 
in the last few years. Symptoms of the new in- 
terest seemed to set in with the biography of 
George Eliot, in which not the least remarkable 
feature was the extreme stress laid by the great 
author on the pecuniary results of her perform- 
ance. She doubtless took an artistic satisfaction 
in her work — she made at least one specific state- 
ment to that effect — ^but it did seem as if the artis- 
tic sentiment were a less permanent state of mind, 
so far as her letter-writing went, than a compla- 
cent sense of the financial situation. Then came 
the Authors’ Conference and the complaints of Mr. 
Walter Besant ; then the detailed account by 
Messrs. Harper of the sums they paid Carlyle for 
advance-sheets of his later works ; then the detailed 
account by Mr. Ruskin’s publisher of the history 
of his connection wuth his patron, with precise de- 
tails as to the recent sale of the latter’s works, 
and the profits derived by him therefrom. 

But the story is not all of large hauls. Ihere 
is the loss side to the account ; the story of the 
hardships of Richard Jefferies ; the avowal of Mr. 
Grant Allen that the need of an income made him 
abandon science and take to writing “vulgar 
novels One way or the other, the public in- 
terest is chronically stimulated, and^every now and 
then the topic, “ How Authors Live,'\’ supersedes 
lor a little while the broader question of “ How tl'.e 
Pojr Live of which it is properly one of the sul)- 
divisions. 


The Trade of Literature. 


There is a widespread conviction that authors, 
like the other poor, we shall always have with us; 
tlioug-h the effect of every new scrutiny of the 
fact is to raise, without solving-, the problem how 
they contrive to exist. By many it is held that 
they will always make a precarious livelihood by 
reviewing each other’s books. Doubtless, if the 
public could only get frightened or otherwise per- 
suaded into believing there is a danger that 
authors, and consequently literature, may disap- 
pear from the scene, the matter would assume new 
phases ; but certainly the persistence of the literary 
species for the last three hundred years, under con- 
• ditions apparently always calculated to blot it out, 
leaves the outside world excused in its apathy on 
the subject. Commercially considered, literature 
is one of the most remarkable of human products, 
for, taken in the mass, it is got without paying 
for, and witliout any sort of provisory arrange- 
ments- A certain portion, indeed, is found to be 
paid for when the accounts are balanced ; that is 
to say, there are some autho>rs who are found to 
have lived by their work during some part of their 
lives — as Shakspere, Scott, Smollett, Dr. John- 
son, Thackeray, Dickens, and George Eliot. In 
fact, not to strain matters, it is rather the rule 
than the exception in the particular departments of 
prose fiction and drama for authors to live by 
their work during some part of their lives ; but 
this does not alter the fact that even prose fiction 
is in the main a fortuitous product, and that litera- 

,M2 ■ 
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ture of other sorts is a species of chronic windfall 
to humanity. It is one of the proofs of Shak- 
spere’s overwhelming superiority that he made a 
solid success of life in the process of producing 
some of the greatest literature of the world ; but 
what is more notorious than the accidental charac- 
ter of his performance? Had he only inherited 
from his father a moderately flourishing business, 
it is morally certain he would never have written a 
play ; perhaps never even a sonnet ; and when he 
did write it was not to publish but to keep a theatre 
going with “ copy Had it even been a condi- 
tion of his play-writing that his plays should never 
be published at all, as in point of fact it apparently 
was for the period of his life, there is every reason 
to suppose he would have been quite well pleased. 
To put the fact somewhat irreverently but accur- 
ately, Shakspere is the great fluke of literature. 
The world in his time paid him as a necessary offi- 
cial of the theatre, and it got the greatest work in 
English literature thrown into the bargain. 

The law is perhaps not so clear in the other 
cases, but the difference is only one of detail. 
Scott was paid by the community during part of 
his life for work done by him as an advocate and 
a Sheriff, after he had been started in the career 
that suited him by the chance of his father’s 
possessing a competence. Had his father been a 
poor workman, everything would have turned out 
differently. And certainly the poetry of Burns 
was a IrouvatlUy for which his countrymen have 
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to thank their stars, not their forethought, 
i hackeray, again, took to novel-writing of neces- 
sity when he had run through his patrimony ; and 
Dickens had to live as a pressman before he could 
work his way into literature. So, too, George 
kliot 1 eceived partly by the chance of her up- 
bringing, and partly by living on her hack-work, 
the preparation which enabled her to produce the 
novels which “paid ” her so well. Always the 
coming Ijooks can be seen to depend on the coin- 
cidence of a lew chances, never on anything which 
society doe.s or can do to prepare the way. And 
when we turn to those departments of literature 
which are concerned not with the amusement but 
with the instruction of the public, it seems almost 
a miracle that such matter should ever be pro- 
duced ^at all. Whether it be Milton’s epics or 
Hume’s Essa 5 's, Gibbon’s History or Mill’s Politi- 
cal Economy, literature is seen to be the result of 
the accidental leisure or endowment of a few men 
who chanced to have the passion or the ambition 
to write. Had Gibbon been a grocer’s son, or 
had Mill been made a clergyman or a doctor in- 
stead of a leisured official in the India Office, the 
course of historiography, logic, and economics 
would have been different to an indefinite extent ; 
and had Darwin not inherited a competence, the 
demonstration of the truth of Evolution might 
have been delayed by a generation. The course of 
literature would seem to be a matter of the casting 
of dice by destiny. It is impossible to doubt that 
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at any g;iven moment there are many men with 
high natural capacities for literary production — 
barristers, doctors, teachers, journalists, laborers 
— who might have been brilliant producers if their 
lot had been cast a little diiferently ; who have 
either been forced to think above all things about 
earning a living', or been, like Sbakspere, lacking 
in literary ambition, and so turned prudently to a 
calling that better promised a livelihood. There 
is a certain pecuniary temptation to write novels, 
and especially bad novels ; there is no such temp- 
tation to write poetry, history, or philosophy. 
The success of a Byron, an Alison, a Macaulay, is 
very exceptional and not in the ratio of merit. 
Besides, even these produced their work because 
they had previously other sources of income ; and 
if their work had been better they would probably 
have made much less than they did. 

If, then, it be asked how authors contrive to 
live by their work, the answer is that in a large 
number of cases they never live by it, while in 
others they do so only after having maintained 
themselves or been maintained otherwise. Lord 
Tennyson, as we are reminded, got a pension of 
;^20o as early as 1845 ; Wordsworth nourished 
his lofty soul on a sinecure ; Mr. Browning in- 
herited money ; Carlyle ’was kept going in his 
early period by his wife’s property ; Bishop 
Stubbs had certainly not lived by his historical 
researches ; Hill Burton had a “ post ” ; Mr. 
Arnold was an Inspector of Schools, and latterly 
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a pensioner ; Mr. Swinburne does not seem to 
have had to earn his living ; Mr. Lang and others 
boil the pot by means of journalism, producing 
more ambitious work in their scanty leisure ; Dr. 
George Macdonald and Mrs. Oliphant, those pro- 
ductive romancers, draw their ;;^ioo a year of 
pension, their books apparently not jdelding them 
what they consider necessary to live on. The 
dispassionate inquirer is divided between dis- 
pleasure at the spending of the national income on 
self-destructive ironclads rather than on literature, 
and the haunting suspicion that it Is not at all 
easy to endow literature to much better purpose 
than is done at present. There is a certain 
plausibility in the Socialist assertion that matters 
at present go by pure hapha2ard, and that when 
once society learns to conduct itself rationally, 
the right men will be put in the right place, as a 
matter of course, in that as in other departments 
of activity, and the product maximised in quality. 
But when the sanguine Socialist is challenged as 
to the manner of readjustment, and called upon 
to say how he will sift the right poets and novelists 
from the mass of persons with manuscripts in their 
desks, he is apt to recoil like Macbeth before Mac- 
duff, and deprecate combat. The present system 
probably does not select one in ten of the most 
competent producers, but it at least sifts somehow, 
whereas a State Press wmuld have a rather over- 
Avheiming problem to face. Happily we shall not 
have a State Press yet awhile ; and in the mean- 
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time we can consider the problem at our leisure, 
and even try experiments. The poets and nove- 
lists, it would seem, had better just be left to the 
struggle for survival ; the first, because there is 
evidently no inducement needed to make the ma- 
jority of human beings write verse ; the second, 
because after all the novelists, good and bad, have 
the best cliance of making a living as things go. 
But if any enthusiast were to suggest that it is 
rather better worth a nation’s while to make posts 
for students and thinkers, historians_ and philo- 
sophers, than to multiply microcephalous imh- 
tarists by land and sea, it would be difficult to 
gainsay him in the name of social science. Ihe 
strongest argument against him would be the 
actual existence of an immense amount of Uni- 
versity endowments, which seem to yield, in the 
way of literary and other tangible research, next 
door to nothing, so far as England is concerned. 
But they certainly seem to manage these things 
better abroad, and we might perhaps learn, if we 
were not as a nation more interested in money- 
making than in anything else. That, after all, is 
half the secret. 


II. 

(May, iSgo.) 

When Mr. John Morley takes up a subject we 
confidently look to hear something other than com- 
monplace ; and we are not disappointed in the 
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case of his speech at the Royal Literary Fund 
i3inner the other night. It is pleasant, by the 
way, to hiid the toast of Literature, which w-as 
coupled with Mr. Morley’s name, proposed by a 
J?ishop. The Bishop of Ripon, on whom fell the 
function, was felicitous in his suggestion that 

Mr. IMorley would perhaps, as the author of 
‘ Compromise accept tlie toast even from him ; 
and he was sure that the biographer of Burke 
xA'OuId not think that the toast was less acceptable 
because it w-as proposed by one wdio wore the cloth 
of George Crabbe. ” The Bishop himself, it 
should be added, ought to be something of an 
authority on compromise, to judge from his sug- 
gestions for a list of the hundred best books of 
the last hundred years. He named fourteen 
authors ; and alongside the names of Gray, 
Coleridge, Tennyson, George Eliot, Ruskin, 
Browning, Morris (Major), Scott, Dickens, and 
Thackera}^, ive have Sir Edwdn Arnold, Mr. 
Shorthouse, Mr. Henry James, and Mrs. Burnett 1 
A most catholic-minded bishop, beyond doubt. 
But more susceptible of discussion is ^Ir. Morley’s 
speech in reply, w-hich raises the problem of the 
commercial conditions of literature. IMost Literary 
Fund speeches treat wdth discreet vagueness the 
practical side of the Fund’s work ; but Mr. Mor- 
ley, rightly considering that the interest of a sub- 
ject commonly lies near the heart of it, faced his 
task in that spirit. 

" f eften wonder,*’ he asked, “whether there are fifty. 
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ilfc Morley, who has successfully edited a 
a matjasine, and a journal, besides wnting half a 

dozen important books, must know somethmg of 
the matter in question, and his proposition is not 
„’!eX reassuring.* The following portion of his 
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speech implies, though he does not make the state- 
ment in so many words, that the men and women 
who write books, not novels, live more or less by 
journalism in so far as they make their living by 
their work. It is true that after indicating this 
fact Mr. Morley made an eloquent peroration to the 
effect that he had full confidence in the future of 
letters in this country. 

” I am fully persuaded,” he said, ” as I am sure all of 
you are, that the same moral energy, the same vivid intel- 
lectual perception, the same mastery of that great instru- 
ment, our language, which has made otir literature one of 
the greatest triumphs of Great Britain—that all these 
qualities will remain, will operate, and will add still 
further in the future to that great capital which the re- 
nown of our men of letters has given to us, and will still 
further strengthen the moral dominion of our realm, which 
is more important to us than extent of territorial posses- 
sions, and more lasting than any material supremacy.” 

It is worth while asking on what it is that this 
confidence rests, having regard to Mr. Morley ’s 
previously expressed doubt as to whether there 
are fifty or even twenty men and women in this 
country who earn a competence by writing books, 
barring novelists and school-book makers. 

Mr. Morley ’s argument would seem to be a -pos- 
teriori. Alongside the journalism of the day, 
which shows great vivacity, industry, and con- 
scientiousness, there is, he declares, “ no cessa- 
tion of great monumental works Perhaps this 
is so. It is not quite easy to settle off-hand what 

the wages of a third-class merchant’s clerk or a second- 
cla.ss butler, the latter being also found in food and 
■lodging.” 
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modern worlcs are going to be monumentnl, ot to 
sav what English work of the last fifty years is 
likelv to take as eminent a place in the history 
Hterktire as that of Gibbon. But there can bo no 
question that works of great industry and ab. hi 
continue to be produced-by writers '*o m ho 
terms of the case, cannot earn a hying bJ "“‘“y 
them How, then, are such works piodiioed . 
all V Here we come once more to the old answer : 

I iterature, apart from fiction, is for the most part 
a social “ fluke It is the outcome ot certain 

concurrent accidents of scholarly aptitude and in- 
herited or otherwi,se fortuitous 

times a professor or other person paid to fulhl 
certain public duties, writes books 

above ; in which case the book is as muqh a fluke 
L in ^ny other. Either from such dis.n erested 
laborers, or from men who ba™. chanced to , 
herit an income, do we get our histones and our 
philosophies, and much of our poetry. She ley , 
Byron, and Browning started with ““"y 
ments. Coleridge’s life was darkened by his m 
ability to make up for the want of lucre. \^ords. 
tvorth had a little, which after a time was supple- 
mented by a public sinecure. Tennyson had a 
little ; and at one time was glad to take a pen- 
sion, as was Arnold, even in his latter years, alter 
having long held a salaried office. Arnold ought 
hardly to have needed the pension, any more than 
Carlyle, who among leading modern writiys, no 
novelists, comes by his frugality nearest the sell- 
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supporting- standard. But then even Carlyle got 
some mojiey with his wife ; and it is clear that 
writers of works of research in general cannot 
have lived by their writings, even when these are 
successful. Mr. Freeman, Mr. Froude, IMr. 
Leek}', Bishop Stubbs, are all widely read authors; 
but they could not have lived by their books, 
(irote and Sharpe were bankers, as is Sir John 
Lubbock ; the IwO' Mills worked for their living 
in the India House, as did Charles Lamb. Mr. 
Spencer has as good as avowed that his lx>ok.s 
could never have maintained him, and Lewes did 
his most important work after he did not need to 
earn his living by his pen. Mr. Ruskin, again, 
had a fortune, though, like Tennyson and even 
Browning, he has made a large income from his 
books in his latter years. It is only the novelists 
W'ho seem able to live by book-making ; and even 
when they write too many novels by way of mak- 
ing their income, they seem often glad of a pen- 
sion to help them to make ends meet. Decidedly, 
literature is a social fluke. 

It remains true, of course, that as we have had 
our literature fortuitously in the past we are likely 
to have it in the future ; so that Mr. Morley’s con- 
ndence is in a sense reasonable. It may be 
doubted, however, whether either Mr. Moriey or 
his readers can feel quite elate over the prospect 
when the stress of peroration is over- One has 
an uneasy feeling that things are not exactly as 
they should be ; that there is a -vi^ant of science 
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and providence in a social system in which litera- 
ture is a perpetual fluke. A certain amount of 
machinery exists which is understood to aim at 
providing- to some extent for the continuation of 
serious literature — university endowments, for in- 
stance ; but it does not appear that these produce 
much of the literature in question. One literary 
fund, again, is subscribed to by a good many 
people who perceive with concern that it is impos- 
sible to live by writing books, unless they are 
popular novels ; but now Air. Alorley tells us that 
the fund exists for the help of those journalists and 
other professional literary persons who “ have 
made a mistake in their vocation It would be 
interesting to know how this announcement 
strikes the subscribers. There are charitable pur- 
poses more provocative of enthusiasm than that of 
helping persons w'ho have made a mistake in their 
vocation ; though in literature it would seem 
everyone has mistaken his vocation who thinks to 
live by it. Altogether the riddle of the painful 
earth does not look perceptibly brighter after Air. 
Alorley ’s speech ; and his “ full confidence in the 
future of letters in this country ” does him great 
credit. After all, however, he has perhaps done 
the best that was possible to him in the circum- 
stances- “ Youth,” he declared, 

“ must always have its struggle and battle ; and I have 
heard from those who have now grasped glittering, bubbles 
of fame and reputation that the days of their youth, when, 
they were in solitary chambers with not too much to eat, 
when they had within them the fire of the zeal for truth 
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and knowledge, and f the enmtsn 
votith— that those, after all, ttere 
portions of their lives* 

That is a ^ood old text ; and 
as much as any other to stimul 
tion of £>-ood literature. Still, or 
to know where the graspers 
bubbles of fame and reputation 
presumably accompanied thes 
liow much they got. 


(1SS9.) 
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tion that whereas 400,000 copies ■ 
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Ward had got nothing for them ; 
in responding to the toast c. - 
have dwelt mainly on 
fslow, it must have struck many^ 
literary readers of the report 
many more serious dist 
the failure of a lady whe 
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tnunvy oy a novel in her own country to get a 
g-reat deal more money for it in another countrv 
where the book was reprinted. There is getting 
abroad in these days a perception that the tradi- 
tional thpry of human remuneration is somewhat 
lacking in rational and moral basis. There is a 
grmying^convictmn tliat it is a “ disgrace to civi- 
hsation '’that millions of men and women, whose 
abor produces all the wealth of the world, should 
ha^ (mly a bare subsistence for their lifelong toil, 
uith interludes of starvation and an old age of 
penury. The hardship of any one of these^-ndi- 
'i iduals, rahonally regarded, is a much more de- 
plorable taing than the grievance of Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, who, as agjiinst her serving 
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tiotng- under Mr. Besant’s auspices, is in everv wav 
a good one. To give counsel to authors as re- 
gards their transactions with publishers, to secure 
unit the former rather than the latter shall get the 
hulk' of the profit from each book— this is a reailv 
philanthropic undertaking ; and Mr. Besant has 
done a most valuable service in setting it properly 
on foot: lie helps the ruck of .strugglers to fair 
{day tvhile professing to be most excited about the 
j-poi s m store for the few, of whom he evidently 
hopes to be one. But if he improves the position 
oi authors in one way he lowers it in another by 
lus ostentatious assumption that “the only point 
which can unite members of any profession is 
their material interests’'. Are authors then 
really a lower order of organisms than clergymen? 
Is there no such thing as a sincere concern among 
literary men for the improvement of the craft in 
all Its branches, as apart from the improvement of 
their own individual incomes ; for the promotion 
o good and honest work and the discouragement 
ot the dishonest and specious? Mr. Besant treats 
us to some not very costly sarcasm about the atti> 
tude of authors towards each other, their egoism, 
their jealousy, their self-conceit. It is not neces- 
sary to be an author to see that these are merely 
the universal frailties of mankind, cropping up 
among authors as among other people. After all, 
one author is rather more often heard praising the 
work of another than a shopkeeper is found extol- 
ling the goods of a rival shopkeeper. But if 
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lera!, who as such assume to ihem- 
and the capacity to teach other men 
■ their good, are incapable of esprii 
; extent even of wishing to raise the 
'ds of literature, there is more sar- 
for Mr. Besant’s profession than he 

is a great thing that authors should 
ion better their financial position.;^ 
; things more painful in history than 
how Goldsmith had to wear himself ' 
rudgery, getting only trifling sums 
most masterly work, out of which 
rs of his generation made fortunes. 

; combination of authors against the 
ill not hinder other painful occur- 
as the fall of Richard Jefferies under 
; the toil by which he had to keep the 
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earn a fair living at the pursuits he loves : the 
writer who avowedly gasps for wealth may get the 
wealth but will not get esteem with it, Mr- 
Besajit makes a grave mistake when he says it is 
ill-will on the part of the American Government, 
as apart from the American people, towards 
Britain that retards international copyright ; and 
he is still more plainl}' in error when he talks as if 
the gain ” of non-copyright in America were 
solely to the publishers there. It is clearly to the 
people ; since competition will keep down the pub- 
lishers’ gains in that as in any other form of free 
commerce. And when he asks the people of the 
States to offer facilities, not for the sustenance of 
good literature as a whole in both countries, but 
for the acquisition of fortunes by a few pre-emi- 
nently popular writers — as the Haggards, the 
Besants, and the novelists whom Mr. Gladstone 
advertises, who are all pretty well off as it is — ^he 
is not persuasive. Why, to apply his own prin- 
ciple, should any of us, authors or readers, Ameri- 
cans or British, want to make Mr. Besant a mil- 
lionaire? His books are really not worth that. 
We may not be all Socialists yet ; but we are 
mostly past discriminating between species of mil- 
lionaire, or wanting to cultivate the organism. 


(1891.) 

The chronic discussion as to the desirablene.ss of 
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an English Academy having revived, it is at least 
a good thing that we should have on the subject 
the voice of such a distinguished literary practi- 
tioner as M, Taine. As a rule, the utterances on 
this topic, since Arnold, are little fitted to provoke 
serious discussion such as that in which Arnold 
was annihilated by Spencer. It came out lately 
that Mr. Rider Haggard is against a literary 
academy, from which it may be concluded that 
Mr. Andrew Lang is opposed to the institution ; 
but that circumstance, satisfactory as far as it 
goes, does not stir up much reflection, M. Taine, 
however, is not only in favor of an English 
Academy in the interests of English literature, 
but, after his wont, he offers historical ajrgunient, 
put with his old vivacity, in support of his 
view. “It must be patent to all who read,” he 
says to an interviewer, “ that the English lan- 
guage is deteriorating from the grand tongue that 
was shown at its best in the writings of Swift. 
The language was used in all its purity by Lord 
Macaulay and by the one living writer of whom I 
can say the same — Lord Tennyson. The degra- 
dation of the English language, such as is to be 
deplored to-da}', was begun by Carlyle. Had an 
Academy been in existence in England this degra- 
dation would have been pointed out, branded, and 
warned against. ” Now", M. Taine is unquestion- 
ably well entitled to speak on the .subject of Eng- 
lish style, having written an admirably intelligent 
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which for many British readers has proved a 
strortger attraction to the subject than any native 
compilation. Vet one may ventui-e to say that in 
the jiaiganent above cited M. Taine reveals rather 
the growing force of his conservative bias than 
the sagacity and breadth of bis earlier criticism. 

7'hat account of Swift’s style, to begin with — 
will it stand examination? It differs strikingly 
from the account in the ‘ History which, how- 
ever, is also questionable. Swift, says M, Taine 
in that work, “ has the style of a surgeon and of 
a judge, cold, grave, solid, without ornament, or 
vivacity, or passion, entirely virile and practical- 
He seeks neither to please, nor to divert, nor to 
attract, nor to move ; he never chances to hesi- 
tate, to reiterate, to excite himself, or make an 
effort. He pronounces his thought in a compact 
style, in terms that are exact, precise, often 
crude,’* and so on. But take down Swift’s ‘ Tale 
of a Tub ’■j to which M. Taine had just before re- 
ferred, and you will find in a few pages a variety 
of neologisms and euphuisms and extravagances 
of style which put his verdict out of court. You 
have such phrases as “ uncontrollable demonstra- 
tion ”, ” xoography and topography ”, ” pruri- 
ences and protuberances ”, ” physicological 

scheme of oratorial receptacles or machines”; 
and such phrases as that about wit which ” by 
the smallest transposal or misapplication is utterly 
annihilate ” ; and such sentences as: ” Now I do 
affirm it will be rtbsolutely impossible for the can- 
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did peruser to go along with me m a great many 
bright passages, unless upon the several dtfnculues 
emergent he will please to capacitate and prepare 
himself by these directions." Tlie truth is Uat 
Swift, so often rashly cited as a writer of chaste 
and classic English, was, when he produced some 
of his most famous works, a daring neologist and 
hiimori.st in style, his exuberant gemus finding 
vent in fantastic locutions and volummou, ton- 
structions. H might better have suited M. iiine s 
purpose to cite Addison, who was certainly chaste 
and simple enough ; but perhaps he remembered 
how, in the ‘ History ’, he decided m that connec- 
tion that " the decorums of society, which attenu- 
deaden style : by reason of regu- 
aneous and tempering what is 
a language insignificant 
Every idea has its accent, 
render it frank and 
our mind.” Tha| 
goes too far in the 
zing Carlyle, who certainly 
General Hamley) to word 
it phrased itself in his talk, 
the model of his father s- 
thought may be mannered, and his 

style is unnatural and irri- 
ddence that it has de- 
as Taine say.s? 

; He certainly cor- 


ate expression, 
lating what is sponti 
vehement, they introduce 
and uniform, 
and ail our care ought to be to 
simple on our paper as it 
maxim, as it happens, re 
direction of countenancing 
sought (so says even C.. 
his thought just as 
which was formed on 
A writer’s very 
style may follow suit. 

Certainly, Carlyle’s 
tating ; but where is the ev 
moralised English literature, 
W'ho now writes like Carlyle 
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did peruser to go along with me in a great many 
bright passages, unless upon the several difficulties 
emergent he will please to capacitate and prepare 
himself by these directions.” The truth is that 
Swift, so often rashly cited as a writer of chaste 
and classic English, was, ^vhen he produced some 
of his most famous works, a daring neologist and 
humorist in style, his exuberant genius finding 
vent in fantastic locutions and voluminous con- 
structions. It might better have suited hi. Taine’s 
purpose to cite Addison, who was certainly chaste 
Ld simple enough ; but perhaps he remembered 
how, in the ‘ History ’, he decided m that connec- 
tion that ” the decorums of society, which attenu- 
ate expression, deaden style : by reason of regu- 
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rupted the style of such writers as John Forster 
and Professor Masson, and he slightly infected 
Dickens and Kingsley ; but in the last thirty years 
there has been as much good English prose writ- 
ten as in the sixty years before, even if we do not 
exclude Lamb, whose individuality and wayward 
niagic of style ought to render him tabu to the hL 
Paine of to-day — and, indeed, even in the ‘ His- 
tory ’ Lamb’s style is not so much as glanced at. 
It is not quite clear what IVL Taine is driving at 
when he declares Carlyle to have “ begun ” the 
“ degradation of the English language”. Carly- 
lese has passed away ; and sound English is writ- 
ten by scores of writers, who neither toy witli 
archaism, like Lord Tennyson, nor cultivate stac- 
cato with Macaulay — a great writer, doubtless, 
who, however, influenced some men’s style for the 
worse just as Carlyle did. It would seem that M. 
Taine is struck by the greater range of vocabu- 
lary and subtlety of construction in modern Eng- 
lish, and puts it all down as “ degradation If 
that be so, we can but answer that he who cannot 
see artistic evolution in the styles of Ruskin and 
Pater, IMr. Stevenson and Mr. Lowell, and classic 
purity in those of Arnold and Newman, is stiffen- 
ing in his intellectual habitudes and falling into the 
old snare of conservatism. 

And this brings us to the practical side of the 
Academy question. If we had an Academy, 
should we be any safer again.st epidemics of 
Carlylism or any other perversion of style? 
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Would any Academy have put Carlyle out of coun- 
tenance? On the other hand, would not cm 
Academy be likely to set its face, not merely 
iigainst the Carlyles but ag'ainst the Macaulays (for 
Macaulay’s style was new enough once), and, 
what is worse, against the Lambs and the Kus- 
kins and the Paters and the George Eliots and the 
Lowells, making much of their extravagance and 
weaknesses, an ’ little of their originality and skill 
and strength? All observation goes to suggest 
this ; and the inference is that if we had had an 
English Academy and it had had any influence, we 
might have suffered injurious repression of some 
of the rarest qualities in our literature. Shakspcre h 

was one of the greatest and also one of the most.,, 

reckless neologists that ever lived ; Slarlowe 
hibited extreme extravagance while establishinpitc * 
our blank verse ; and Wordsworth and Coleridgdt> \ 
to mention no others, regenerated poetry in 
teeth of an overwhelming convention. After all>t 
we have more writers of sound nervous prose than'S 
ever ; and it is not in England but in France, withV 
its Academj^ that there has risen the school of the 
“ decadents ”, some of whom play tricks with lan- 
guage that Carlyle could never have dreamt of- 
In fine, an .Academy can neither prevent bad writ- 
ing nor prodiice go^'J. The French Academy did L 
not correct Hugo, ^ad an English one would not 
correct Mr. Swinburne. An English Academy 
would in all probability scout masterpieces and re- 
ject genius as the French Academy scouted ‘ Le 
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Cid ’ sn the past and cold-shoulders genius In our 
■•}\vn day. Certainly our whole intellectual life, 
considered in its connection \vith our socio-com- 
ioercial life, is a marvel of haphazard ; but an 
Academy is hot the way to put it on a scientific 
?)asis. As things go, we shall probably continue 
to have good prose without an Academy, as 
France came b}* the prose of Courier and Flaubert 
without much Academic intervention. 







DE MORTUIS. 


Matthew Arnold, 

{1888.) 

"I'he full force of the old maxim, Dc mortvis ;;// 
nm honiim, comes upon us only now and then when 
one whom we have been used to criticise, without 
ill-will hut yet with seriousness, is suddenly struck 
down in the midst of his activity. So has it been 
with Matthew Arnold. No man of equal emi- 
nence in recent years has died quite so unexpec- 
tedly ; and human hearts will always be pliant 
to the pathos of such tragic surprises. For many, 
therefore, whose regard for the living man had 
not been very warm, there must have been some- 
thing indefinably wounding in the hostile phrases 
that nearly every obituarising journalist mixed 
with his praise of the dead. There in the kins- 
man’s house lay the quiet corpse, forever dumb 
to the stricken mourners bowed in their anguish 
around it, forever deaf to the loud world beyond. 

“His lips are very mild and meek; 

Tho’ one should smite him on the cheek 
And on the mouth, he will not speak.” 

To speak dispraise just then seemed almost like 
accusing to its unmoving face, white wath the ulti- 
mate pallor, the still form that could return neither 
rebuke nor defence : one felt somewhat as Ulysses 
( 186 ) 
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spoke when those about him uttered irreverence 
over the bodies of the slain enemies. 

It was of course only an unreasoning' sentiment; 
the praise and the dispraise were equally addressed 
to the listening world ; and the cidtics were per- 
fectly within their right. The men who have 
criticised and influenced the world must needs 
be theinseives criticised after death as before ; and 
after all nothing is gained by suppressing the 
negative criticism just at the moment when most 
thought is being given to the subject. Yet to this 
moment I have a certain difficulty in restating to 
myself old judgments, delibei'ately enough ar- 
rived at, on Arnold’s thought and work, and a 
sense of satisfaction in turning to those qualities 
and faculties in him on which there is nothing but 
praise to be passed. The trutli is that when all 
is done he leaves, even in minds antipathetic to 
his on many points, a kindly feeling towards him; 
and this is not a bad proof that the man was g'ood, 
and a force for good. Both things are clear, in- 
deed, when we look at Arnold’s career as a whole- 
From first to last no one can doubt either his con- 
scientiousness or the constancy of his enthusiasm 
for humanity. It was not a consuming fire, but 
it was something not worse, a pure and steady 
flame, never clouded by self-seeking or indiffer- 
ence. It was the details of the policy that one 
quarrelled with, never the spirit and purpose. 

Xor i.s there any teacher about whose purpose; 
;md drift there can be less dubiety. In half-a- 
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dozen telling' phrases, either new or re-nnnteci, 
which have passed into current speech and litera- 
ture, he set out his ideals and his warnings ; 
serenely pleading for “ sweetness and light ” and 
“ lucidity ” ; gravely impeaching the society 
which consisted of “ Barbarians, Philistines, and 
i’opulace “ an upper class materialised, a 
niiddie class vulgarised, a lower class brutalised”; 
lauding the ideal of ” sweet reasonableness ” and 
recommending it with iui idealised picture of the 
Go>pel Jesus, of which he could not or would not 
see the falsity ; smilingly labelling the popular 
deity as a ” magnified, non-natural man ”, com- 
pounded of “three Lord Shaftesburys ” ; and 
urging on men a higher conception of a “ some- 
thing not ourselves which makes for righteous- 
ness One is glad to believe that the net 

amount of good result was greater than many an- 
ticipated in view of the infirmities of the teaching, 
whicli on the face of it was a singular compound 
of the progressive and the reactionary. One of 
the points which he pressed most effectively at the 
outset of his career was that Englishmen had need 
to deliver themselves from their vicious partiality 
for anomalies ; that things would not be well 
with us till the fact that a doctrine or institution 
was a confessed anomaly were seen to be a decisive 
reason for getting rid of it. Yet much of the 
activity of his later life went to the championship 
of anomaly naked and unashamed ; to the asser- 
tion of a moral value of a Bible whose history and 
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theology be had confessedly ceased to believe ; to 
the defence of a Church whose creed he had de- 
clared to be irrational and superseded. He it was 
who told Colenso he ought to have written his 
books in Latin, so that none but the studious and 
the clergy should read them — he, who had de- 
clared it to be a vice in his countrymen that they 
clung- to anomalies. 

Wherein then lay, or whence came, the good 
results of his teaching? In two things: the per- 
fect temper in which he always delivered himself, 
which was itself a civilising example of incal- 
culable value ; and the inevitable tendency of his 
reasoning to carry men further than he himself 
had gone. I have heard many men say that Ar- 
nold had made them Freetlainkers by suavely dis- 
solving their old beliefs for them and leaving them 
incapable of his own amiable compromises : I can 
hardly think of any who with any zest or success 
maintain his bi-frontal attitude of unbelieving re- 
ligiosity. It is not given to many men to keep 
going to church with zeal, neither praying nor 
adoring, by way of helping to turn the ancient 
machine of the Church to purposes %vhich are 
rightly to be served only by a nexv machinery. It 
is not given to many to be enthusiastic about a 
‘‘ religious education.”, on the basis of the Bible, 
of which the object is to teach a non-Biblical 
morality and a non-Biblical theory of life. Arnold 
stood practically alone in his attitude to-wards 
Colenso. With all their bias to the anomalous, 
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the majority of Englishmen set certain limits to 
the practice of avowedly running with the hare 
and hunting with the hounds. The admission 
that Colenso was right — ^in Latin — served only to 
bring non-Latinists to the side of Colenso ; liie 
explanation that the God of Christianity was a 
magnified non-natural man, and the Trinity three 
Lord Shaftesburys, tended only to make men cease 
praying to the one and singing glory to the other, 
and therefore to abandon the Church and all her 
works. 

Arnold’s own anomaly-mongering, I think, is 
largely to be attributed to the influence on him of 
the strong personality of his father, who was a 
devout religionist with just enough of rationality 
to make his strenuous piety look dignified rather 
than fanatical. The father, as some of the son’s 
opponents have pointed out, could not have held 
the son’s position in practice with the son’s be- 
liefs, having a more straightforward if a simpler 
cast of mind- “ David the son of Goliath ” was 
Mr. Swinburne’s witty and unwontedly concise 
characterisation (or perhaps it \vas someone eise’s, 
as he said) of his fellovr poet and critic. But 
David never shook off Goliath’s authority ; the 
powerful Philistine’s influence magnetised the 
child of light to the last ; and his mc7fies were 
never left quite unappeased. Indeed, to drop tlje 
conventional use of the figure, the Hellene- 
Hebrew, with his gracefully undevout dancing be- 
fore the ark, and his blending of fresh poetry with 
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1 -f Ins irritated Gentile nerves which the 
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be a blessed experience to them to come across the 
essays of a man who could write honestly and 
originaily on politics in choice, living, organic 
prose ; just as they will on the other hand be 
disposed to turn oftener to the speeches of Sir 
William Harcourt than to those of some more 
earnest men. 

Above prose stands poetry in the old category ; 
and Arnold will leave it unaltered, for his exquisite 
verse is fit to set above his exquisite prose. Little 
as he wrote, comparatively speaking, he yet like 
most poets wrote too much : that is to say, he pro- 
duced a good deal of imperfect as well as of per- 
fect work. But that seems inevitable in the ma- 
jority of cases ; and it is no great hardship to have 
to do the picking and choosing. His verse is 
sometimes pedestrian ; much of it is only half- 
inspired ; but it has almost altvays “ distinction ”, 
to use one of his own favorite terms ; and it %vas 
always his owm voice that spoke in it. And how 
incomparable is tite speech at its perfectest ! 
People just now are quoting much that is not of 
the highest, verse that is perfect rhetoric rather 
than pure poetry ; and indeed no one ever did such 
verse more admirably. Who can forget, once 
read, such lines as these: 

'• Once read thy own breast right. 

And thou hast done with fears ; 

Man gets no other light, 

Search he a thousand years. 

Seek in thyself, there ask what ails thee, at that .shrine.” 
But his immortality will rather rest on hi.s work 
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of a rarer inspiration, in which words become 
rnag-ical as great music, fusing thought and feel- 
ing in one thrilling poiesis that seems to make for 
us a new sphere of sensation. Of course different 
organisms are differently touched. I can never 
con unconquered the deep, melancholy cadences of 
* Dover Beach ’ ; the strange re-kindling of 
ancient mystic woe in ‘ Philomela ’ ; the golden 
sweetness of Callicles’ song of ‘ Cadmus and Har- 
monia ’ ; the great picture of the river at the close 
of ‘ Sohrab and Rustum ’ ; the crystalline beauty 
of the loveliest passages of ‘ The Scholar Gypsy ’ 
and Thyrsis ” ; the piercing lyric wail of the 
‘ Forsaken Merman * ; the pathos of some of 
those verses in the group titled ‘ Switzerland 
in ^vhich the poet had the courage to avow a 
youthful love such as Puritan and even un-Puri- 
tan England is apt to frown upon. Not to quote 
is impossible when one speaks of Arnold’s verse ; 
but space is inexorable, and one can but repeat a 
few lines that are characteristic of the dead poet’s 
most individual cast of thought. First, the in- 
comparable ending of ‘ The Future incompar- 
able, that is, as verse, not as theory : 

“Haply, the river of Time— 

As it grows, as the towns on its marge 
Fling their wavering lights 
On a wider, statelier stream — 

May acquire, if not the calm 
Of its early mountainous shore, 

Yet a solemn peace of its own. 

And the width of the waters, the hush 
Of the grey expanse where he floats 
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■F«‘henin«? its current and spotted with foam 

\r=, it draws to the Ocean, may strike 

Peace to the sioul of the inaa on it. on..... 

-Is ihe faU -A’a%ts undens arauna fiim, 
iU banks fads dimmev »tva}\ ^ 

Js ths stars come cut, and the night-t^-^nd 
Brings up ihe stream , 

Murmurs and scents of the vjfimte sea. , .n. 

'Vhe finest verse is always melancholy , . * • > 

U.X quotes a significant stanza o( the mournful 
andante of ‘ Human Life ’ : 
o Xci ! let us make no claim, 

On life’s incognisable sea, 

To too exact a steering of our wat , 

I.et us not fret and fear to miss , 

If ‘some fair coast has lured us to make , 
Or^ome friend hailed us to keep company 
,vith the dosing sigh, so suggestive of the poet s 
fate in the intellectual life, over 

“ Tihe friends to whom we had no natural right, 

The homes that were not destined to be our.. ^ 
The profound sadness of * Dover Beach ’ const.- 
tutes a pessimism so much apart from Arnold s 
normal attitude to life that its wonderful harmonK-.s 
cannot be cited by way of illustrating his ’ 

but there is only a saddening of his of*n.iD 
speech in the picture of England in Heines 

Ci.ave . ^eary Titan, with deaf 

Ears, and labor-dimm’d eyes, 

Regarding neither to rigid 
Nor left, goes passively by. 

Staggering on to her goal ; 

Bearing on shoulders immense, 

Atlantean, the load. 

Well nigh not to be borne, 

Of the too vast orb of her fate. ’ 
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The best of the serener verses, as those fine lines 
which end the * Suirimer Night declaring 

•‘■How fair a lot to fill 
is left to each man still !” . 

arc somehow not quite so moving, moving as they 

•are*. 

Thinking of them all, with their manifold music, 
one hardly feels it ungracious to say that the critic 
was not so consummate as the poet. On that 
head, indeed, wc arc in these latter days pretty 
much agreed ; the time is past for the classing of 
Arnold as a master in criticism. He lacked per- 
fect appreciativeness ; his sensibilities were way- 
ward, and capable of being* swayed and blunted 
by old prejudices and new theories ; he could not 
hold the balances even ; he could be grotesquely 
unfair. His real, importance in criticism lies not 
in bis judgments, which are too often reversible, 
but in the temper he brought to it. And this, as 
we said, was an influence bound up with all his 
work, beneficently affecting alike theology and 
politics- In our entire literature there is no man 
equally energetic and proselytist, equally various 
in his activities, who is over all so perfectly ur- 
bane, so free from asperity alike on public and pri- 
vate grounds. He never returned railing for rail- 
ing, and he rarely proffered any. It was only in 
a sonnet that he once called a preacher “ Restless 
F ool ! ’ ’ and only once was he moved, I think, to 
the warmth which fired that characterisation of 
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Macaulay in which the great ^^^ffsi-Philistine was 
pronounced intolerable Once was he worse 
1 han warm. It was over the old Hyde Park riots ; 
and then, in the very act of setting forth that the 
special vice of the Populace xvas to use. force 
Jjrutally, he proceeded to quote approvingly his 
father’s dictum that “ the Tarpeian rock ” was 
!he eternal, ever-fit prescription for till ringleaders 
in any rioting, and other punishment the fit treat- 
ment for their followers, no matter what their pre- 
text might be- Said blandly, it was a sufficient 
proof of the truth of the confession that even the 
lover of culture could retain some of the instincts 
of savagery ; a proof indeed that the Barbarian 
and the Philistine could be more truly brutal than 
the Populace. But one can well forget that now, 
after the life that made so little for brutality, even 
when the wayward judgment at times declared for 
the barbarous cause. 

He is rightly to be remembered as the modern 
Hellene, beauty-loving, calm, placable, graceful 
even in his perversities, an artist in heart and 
thought, a lover of righteousness and of his fel- 
low-men. Not the least pleasing aspect of him 
is that in w'hich he appears to us just before his 
death, supple enough in body at threescore years 
and six, like a true Hellene, to leap a gate as a boy 
might ; overflowing- with good humor to the last. 
And one could be glad for him that he had such 
an end, falling lifeless in a time of quiet happl- 
ne.ss, and never tasting the bitterness of death — 
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were it not for the thoug-ht of those who are feeling 
it, living. . 

IL 

Robert Browning. 

(18S9.) 

It is one-nnd-twenty years now since the line to 
the “ British public, yc who like me not,” came 
in the prelude to a great book to challenge its 
writer’s countrymen to a new judgment. It was 
at the end of the same book that the poet gave 
the other salute to the ” British public, -who may 
like me yet ” ; and there can be no question to- ? 

day that the half-defiant, half-smiling prophecy 
has been fulfilled. In many a heart and house- ^ i 
hold constituting a much wider public than the | 

merely British one which he challenged, Robert ’ 

Brownings death will create a sense of bereave- 


ment, as keen perhaps as has been caused by the | 

loss of any English-speaking poet during the cen- > 

tury. The homely word ” liking ”, of course, | 

hardly expresses the feeling Browning has in- | 

spired. The tribute that has followed him of late ( 

years is rather an extension of that intellectual i 


admiration which, after all, had not been awant- 
ing before the appearance of ‘ The Ring and the 
Book The author of ‘ Men and Women ’ could 
not miss the homage of many a good lover of 
poetry while he was yet in his prime ; and it was 
certainly not that ‘ The Ring and the Book ’, 
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with its four volumes of strang-e blank verse, 
captivated a more popular taste than that which 
had before relished the mellower flavors of the 
poet’s lyrical masterpieces. What has liappened 
i.s that in the last twenty years, thoujg-h the “ Bri- 
tish public” in the mass has certainly not been 
transfigured, the number of cultured people has 
greatly increased, and the general widening of 
modern thought has made an audience tor a poet 
far t(K.) original to be welcomed on his first ap- 
pearance. And of late he has even had a sort of 
factitious popularity, the vogue which comes of 
being intellectually in the fashion, and which means 
that a number of people have been made to feel 
they ought to admire what they had not spontane- 
ously taken to. But with all reasonable allow- 
ance for that kind of reputation, it is certain that 
Browning Has established himself among the 
English-speaking peoples as one of the greatest 
poets of his age and of their literature. He dies 
at a time that some wall feel, however regretfully, 
to be fitting — at the highest point his fame has yet 
reached, apparently without having felt his vigor 
decline, though he has lived se\'en-and-seventy 
strenuous years. A great part of his poetic gos- 
pel w-as that men should fully live their lives. He 
has .splendidly lived his. 

There is no want of goodwill, though there may 
seem to be some callousness, in saying that the 
near future might have seen, hud he lived, 
some reaction against the now suddenly silenced 
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poet's renown* well won and slowly built up 
it has been. There is some grimness in 
the pathos ol the news that just before the end 
he had sent a declaration of his satisfaction at the 
message that his forthcoming- volume was being 
iarg-ely ordered ; for it is also announced that the 
demand for ‘ Asolando ' had beeit as one to six 
compared with the call for the new vohim.e by 
Lord Tennyson. Browning’s death will at lea.st 
help to lessen that disproportion. The poct’.s 
last song has its special preciousness, and it is to 
be read with a heart attuned to duteous memory 
rather than to cool criticism. And the British 
public has still some cause to add to its sorrow 
the sentiment of remorse. It has lost a great 
poet, and it can ill afford to think for the moment 
of anything but the loss. It is for Eis disciples 
to claim for him an unstinted tribute in the spirit 
of those w’ho, in his own fine idealising poem, 
chanted their lofty praise — “This is our master, 
famous, calm, and dead, borne on our shoulders.” 
Only some of us can bow to that acclaim the 
more devoutly because of the perception that the 
brave old master’s work was as good as done. 

if obscure in point of fashion of expression, 
Browning is certainly not obscure in the drift of 
his teaching. He is not a merely didactic poet 
--he i.s something more than that; but he ha> 
given to his time a general body of teaching which 
can be summed up with little hesitation. Alike 
his vivid presentments of humanity in action, and 
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his necessarily less poetic exposition of his ovra 
philosophy, strike the note of buoyant optiinism, 
easily seen to be constitutional. It was not that 'v 

he rigorously thought out life and came to a < 

strongly hopeful view; he was cast in a rarely ^ I: 

sanguine vital mould, and that determined his 
philosophy. This is not the place or the time to 
giro n?asons for or against that philosopliy as 
such ; the point is that though too brilliantly spon- 
taneous and individual to capture ut once e\en the 
people to whom it really appealed, it does not 
seem to sufiice for the modern mind. It has been 
' \ now fully caught up, so to speak, by the intelli- 

, gence of Browning’s educated contemporaries ; j 

but that intelligence is not resting in Browning, 
j And the reason is just the naivete, the primitive- 

ness — to put it bluntly — of optimism, which is bis 
■ j main note. His solution of the riddle of the pain- 

si ful earth is a trifle too easy, too self-regarding, 

\ j . too egoistic. He has drunk of a very full cup of 

; ; life, and it is ahvays with the glow visibly In his 

; veins that he speaks. He has hardly seen the 

; riddle, in fact. He dies in his winter home in 

i Italy— “ My Italy ”, as he once exultingly sang 

— thus rounding off his copious life where he lived 
so much of it, well surrounded, far from the mad- 
ding crowd, who.se strife, ignoble to the self- 
centred poetic eye, looms in its mass so tragically 
V, and so gigantically through the dim air that 

Browning left behind. Nor does his prosperous 
serenity, valuable though it has been as feeding 
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his manifold song, raise him to the w^ndk^s^ 
heigiits where Shakspere sits — Shakspere, whom 
he persisted in thinking his prototype. The 
Shakspere who wrote the sonnets was, to Brown- 
ing’s mind, “ the less Shakspere ” if he therch.y 
“ unlocked his heart,” the modern poet thinking 
I hat /ic knew better than that. It was a happy 
iliusion ; his poetry is so vital as it is just becau.se 
his own heart is always beating- in it, just because 
his own loves and yearnings can be read bctw'een 
the lines. It was Browning, it was not Shak- 
spere, who challenged the British public for not 
liking him ; and the man who wrote ‘ Lear ’ was 
not an optimist of the Browning school. 

But, indeed, one does not need to be of the 
Browning school to feel that the foregoing is nor 
an adequate account of the dead poet \vhen one 
thinks what was the stature and the reach of the 
man who has been taken away. True, he was 
not a philosopher ; he was rather a wonderfully 
vivacious literary psychologist. Still less was he 
— as some say — scientific : his was not the temper 
of science. But wfith what an energy, with what 
a power, with w’hat a splendid persistence did he 
work out the faith that was in him ! Let us shun 
of all things the miscarriage of those who, lur- 
sympathetic to his teaching and his manner, have 
never really felt the ringing music that is so 
uniquely his. We should miss half his signifi- 
cance if we did not see how well he exemplifies 
the tri’.th declared by Emerson, that the main and 
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finaJ thing- in all writing is the feeling it gi\ es that 
there is a man behind it. Browning has won 
greatness, and will keep it, because he has been Si> 
unflinchingly true to himself, because he so trium- 
phantly “ gives to the world assurance of .1 man.” 
11 is great contemporary Tennyson has indeed pui 
n;uch more of sustained beauty and of loving 
craftsmanship in his song ; but neither Tennyson 
nor any other since Shakspcre has so fully de- 
served the crowning praise of being at all mo- 
il lents intensely alive. So forceful is he, so 
masterly in his inspiration, that he dominate.s even 
where he does not enlighten. But where and 
when he does both, who can outshine his burning 
radiance, or outsing the profound vibration of his 
song? in the heaven of poetry there are many 
mansions, and Browning’s subtlety and range of 
passion are certainly not to be put lower than 
Arnold’s simplicity of sad sweet reverie, and 
Tennyson’s range of golden song. In poem after 
poem does he seem to pierce into the human 
heart, if not ” deeper than ever the Andante 
dived ”, RS he aspired to do, yet with a strange 
penetration that is felt to be rarer and higher than 
ripe wisdom or far-reaching thought. And the 
fitting word over his grave is that the great 
.singers, of whom he is one, are indeed as rare 
and as precious to mankind as tljc great thinker.s 
are precious, and something ea.der to love. 
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Edmond Scherer. 

(1889.) 

fr Is not a year since France lost, in the person 
of Emile Hennequin in his prime, the most re- 
markable of the new generation of her critics : 
it is in the fulness of his years that she buries 
Edmond Scherer, who represents in her critical 
literature the generation between that of the great 
Saintc-Beuve and that of to-day. Scherer, 

indeed, is not to be spoken of as in any sense 
superannuated : for us on this side of the Channel 
he is indeed very freshly modern : only in F ranee 
he is distinguishable from the younger men, es- 
pecially from such a one as Hennequin, who had 
brought to the treatment of literature a spirit of 
positive science that is in a sense a stage ahead, 
in evolution, of the admirably intelligent temper 
of the writer who has just died. It would be a 
waste of time to attempt a symmetrical scheme 
in which Sainte-Beuve, Scherer, and Hennequin 
should be made to exemplify exactly in literary 
criticism the strides of the modern intelligence : 
for one thing, Sainte-Beuve was the most highly 
gifted of the three in some of the most important 
faculties of the critic ; and he was perhaps even 
more modern, more original for his day than 
cititer of the others for theirs. But all the same 
tine three do broadly represent such a progression 
as is above hinted at. Sainte-Beuve exhibits the 
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first entrance of the spirit of science in modern 
criticism ; Scherer may be described as in part a 
result produced by the action of that spirit on 
j minds which accepted it doubtfully, tardily, arid 

with reserves ; Hennequin, cut off in his ilowt-r, 
/ represents the assured tone of science conje to 

slay, confident in its power and in its destiny, 
y Beyond this it w ould be unsafe to carry' the class i> 

fication ; Ilenncquin, in his turn, being perhaps 
more conscious of scientific purposes and pos.si- 
l’-' hilitics than triumphant in realising them ; per- 

‘it haps less ripe — as at his age he mig'ht very well 

be — in his way than his great predecessors in 
theirs. What is certain is that Scherer, like 
Sainte-Beuve, had a great endowment of all-round 
' perspicacity, a gift of realising a sane and expert 

' judgment on widely different types of men and 

' ‘ things, of making himself critically at home in 

; ; ; many fields of intellectual life, and of writing 

{ j " about them in a Avay worth the attention of the 

. ' special cultivators of each. We have never had 

, I such critics in this country. Macaulay and Car- 

! i lyle, indeed, have dealt with many aspects of life ; 

' I but in comparison with the great French critics 

• shey' arc stiff and unversatile ; and even Mr. 

i Arnold, who most suggests the Frencli catholi- 

city, has the British note finally in his predomi- 
nant didacticism, as of a superior preacher. Ili.s 
un-British lightness of band, indeed, he learned 
largely from Sainte-Beuve ; but Scherer could 
claim it as a birtliright. It is only because 
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I SaiiUe-Beuve had accomplished such a prodig-ious 

} work ill universal criticism, and educated so 

many Frenchmen to efficiency in various depart 
I meats, that Scherer fails to make an impression 
nearly as considerable as that made by his great 
fore-runner. He had, in some ways, the fuller 
preparation. Trained as a scholar, and with 
actual experience as a professor, his thinking- in 
various directions was probably more methodised 
than Sainte-Beuve’s ; and he had perhaps more 
scholarly perceptions of the need of systematic cul- 
ture in the critic's career. But, on the other 
hand, we can hardly give him higher praise than 
to describe his critical gifts in terms of Sainte- 
Beuve's, and to say that he ivas the great critic's 
worthy successor. 

In France, as has been suggested, he has been 
a less prominent literary figure, just because he 
came after the author of the Causeries du Znndi. 
h witty young writer, Emile Bergerat, has taken 
vengeance on him for an objectionable literary 
judgment by a fable of how he, Bergerat, irritated 
by the judgment in question, and wanting to know 
who this objectionable Scherer was, went to a 
book shop and asked for “All Scherer”. In- 
.stantly all the shopmen in the place seized ladders, 
and began climbing them for volumes of Scherer. 
” Stop,” cried the would-be purchaser, “ I have 
I a mania for second editions ; give me the second 
I editions of Scherer's books.” Whereupon all 

j the ladders were regretfully laid aside. The at- 
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tack is choicely French ; and probably Ber- 
s^-erat would be the last man to wish to carry his 
revenge any farther, or now to suggest that 
Scherer was not an ornament of French criticism. 
'I'he range of his interests was, indeed, sufficietu 
to leave him with a variety of unexhausted hrsi 
editions, ile had already made a reputation as 
a Protestant publicist and professor at (leneva 
when, his opinions developing beyond official 
limits, he laid aside that career ; and it was in 
1863, about the age of forty-eight, that he issued 
the hrst volume of his Studies of Contemporary- 
Literature, the collection of his first year’s work 
as a critic on the Temps, which began to make 
his reputation in that walk of letters — certainly 
the best part of his fame. Coming at that mature 
age to regular journalism, he displayed a singular 
adaptability and freshness of touch, and a no less 
notable range of culture. He had received part 
of his education in England and Germany, and 
was at home in the literatures of these countries 
as almost no Frenchman had been before him. 
Mr. Arnold has made known to English readers 
in t-ivo essays, how telling, how unconventional, 
is his examination of two such classics as IMilton 
and Goethe. One often feels the inefficacy of 
most foreign criticism on the poetry of any nation : 
even Scherer could at times make one feel it ; but 
if he copld not have a native’s perception of the 
incomparable verbal art of Milton, he had cer- 
tainly more than a native’s openness of view to 
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! ’vliiton's and Goethe’s intellectual and artistic 
shoricornings. Such work as he did in these 
I directions is creative and educative in the highest 
^ degree — shaking men out of the sleep of tradition, 

leaching- them to see old masterpieces in the light 
of free reasosr, and thus helping to make 
possible new masterpieces, which can only 
come of the fi'ee action of new intelligence. 

A I’aris correspondent has strangely accused 
Scherer of failing, for lack of intellectual breadth, 
to appreciate vShakspere as he appreciated Milton ; 

; but that is only another instance of the obsession 

I of the English intelligence on the subject of 

I Shakspere. Scherer went even further in his 

criticism of our epic poet than in his criticism of I 

our dramatist : he resisted the anti-Sha]cspereanism | : 

of Riimelin as he did the fanatical Shakspereanisju 
of Gervinus ; he brought to bear on the subject j 

au impartial judgment. But that, of course, is | 

caviare to the average Englishman. 

ft is for Frenchmen to decide what measure of 
service Scherer has rendered to their literature. 

Of course he had his limitations. To an impartial 
foreign eye he seems, like Sainte-Beuve, to do 
strange injustice to Balzac, and — gingerly be it 
said — to fail to do justice to Zola. Such an 
accomplished man of letters is a formidable an- 
tagonist ; and Scherer has said some more really 
effective things again.st Zola than perhaps anyone 
else has done. But his articles on that topic still 
carry a suggestion of ‘the elderly gentleman, who 
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is irritated fay the new fashions, and beni on de- 
nouncing rather than on justly judging them. He 
ha.s been so ill-advised as to justify his anti-Zolaism 
by the remark, among others, that he belongs to 
a certain order of society, and cannot for the life 
of him get up an interest in the drunkenness of a 
mason ,* which leaves room for the infercjice that 
tlu; critic might be induced to take a literary in- 
terest in the intoxication of a marquis. But when 
Scherer, himself a fine stylist, pounces oti some of 
the stylistic crudities of Zola, he, of course, makes 
his point ; the only possible answer being that Zola 
can write powerfully though at times he writes 
ill, and that his worst slips may be traced to over- 
work. It is for Frenchmen, again, to judge as to 
the measure of the service rendered by Scherer to 
his country in its political life : a foreigner can but 
say that he seems to have been an influence such 
as is always valuable in democratic politics, and 
which France at present can ill spare, though of 
course he was not of late an energetic force. He 
figures for us as an intelligence never ossified by 
habit, too acute to lapse into blind conservatism, 
Uio wise to be extravaganth’’ revolutionary. He 
has an amusing phrase about the “ horrible cer- 
titude ” of his younger contemporaries, from 
which he recoiled as he did from the scientific 
terminology that his early training made alien to 
Ifim. He had had Iiis period of “ horrible certi- 
tude ” in his youth as a Protestant professor and 
cxegete ; he had got over that ; and for the rest 
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of his life He guarded an eclectic temper, bril- 
liantly vindicated in the preface to his first series 
of critical studies. But in these present days his 
rational balance might seem to some to have in it 
elements of certitude, more attractive even to the 
scientific temper than the tempestuous zeal which 
at times makes the future of the Republic look un- 
certain. Born in the year of Waterloo, he has 
seen many ups and downs in French history : let 
us hope that he has seen the most violent. 

IV. 

Tennyson, 

(1892.) 

I. 

OxNE thing revealed by the death of Lord Tennyson * 
is the continued supremacy of the Poet in our in- 
tellectual life, down till his passing away. The 
statesman may count for more with the multitude, 
reckoning by heads, but among the readers of 
books, it is plain, the Poet has the most absolute 
allegiance in virtue of his function. To win 
supremacy he must of course be the master of his 
craft for his age ; but if he attain to that, as 
Tennyson has done, he is more unquestionably the 
intellectual “ hero ” of his time than the philo- 
sopher, the man of science, or even the novelist. 
Perhaps Scott, who was only secondarily and on 
an inferior plarie a poet, may have been as su- 
preme at his death as Tennyson is seen to be at 

P : 
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his ; hut the death of Byron was probably tiie 
:r»are moving incident for the reading world ; and 
Tennyson’s mastery is more unquestioned than 
Byron’s ever was. And this means that our 
general culture is still for the most part on the 
^asne plane as it was sixty years ago, though there 
are so many signs of development on new iini;.s. 
But there is an evident feeling among the more 
thoughtful critics that the death of Tennyson 
marks the end of a culture epoch ; and that cifter 
him there will be a great reconstruction of stan- 
dards. When M. Daudet said that it was only 
Hugo who kept up the interest of Frenchmen in 
poetry, he exaggerated somewhat ; but it is 
clearly true that since Hugo it is impossible to 
make the Poet rank as the first man in the world 
of ideas for France ; and after Tennyson it will 
be equally impossible in England. 

He has preserved the crown for poetry, so to 
speak, by the most unwearying, the most devoled 
cultivation of sheer poetic art of which literary 
history preserves any record. Before him, Eng- 
lish poets wdth three or four exceptions had writ- 
ieti poetry with more or less of inspired and 
fecund carelessness. Only these three or four 
can be named beside him as vigilant and rigorous 
artists. First Milton, whose name alone will 
weigh equally tvith his ; next Pope, who was so 
unfortunate in his artistic ideal ; and then Gray, 
who was so limited in his performance. Later in 
the same list we should perhaps place Arnold, 
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whose art is so unequal, and at its best so elushe. 
To that gToup of very different artists Tennyson 
belong-s in virtue of his artistic gift and his intense 
cultivation of it ; and if Milton must rank first, 
as the more original and wonderful genius, it is 
not to be denied that TennysorTs prolonged and 
undivided pursuit of his art has yielded the larger 
fruitage of beauty. With no one else i.s he for a 
moment to be compared among the poets who are 
above all things patient artists : his only rivals 
are anujng those who belong rather to the line of 
Shakspere, the poets of pure inspiration, such as 
Keats and Coleridge and Shelley and \¥ord.s- 
worth. Of course this division is only a roughly 
practical one. The artists have inspiration, and 
the more spontaneous men have even a cultus of 
artistic discipline : thus Herrick is a born artist, 
of careless fecundity ; and Keats and Coleridge 
and Wordsworth in their different ways, not to 
speak of Shakspere, thought much about tech- 
nique. But the broad difference in the nature of 
the successes attained is obvious ; and the special 
distinction of Tennyson is that he is the supreme 
poet of the studious type in modern times. By 
the consent of all good readers, he is the most 
perfect English poet- Many may dispute his 
gift, not only of thought but of free-flowing utter- 
ance, as compared not only with that of Shak- 
spere but with that of Keats or Shelley ; blit no 
one denies his higher level of perfectness. This 
is the significant thing. He has sustained the 
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To sonic readers this may look like re%'iving the 
youthful doctrine of Macaulay, that poetry tends 
to die out with the advance of civilisation. But 
that is not at all the proposition. it is rather 
that with the advance of culture, for one thing, 
poetry must needs be specialised and, as it were, 
distilled from the mass of matter which could be 
presented as poetry in simpler ages ; and that, 
for another thing, the supremacy of the Poet must 
become more and more hard to maintain. What 
is involved in the feeling of the critics about 
Tennyson's death being the close of a period, is 
that henceforth it is much less likely that men of 
forcible character and intellectual bent will look 
to poetry as a life’s career. This is what is true 
in Mr. Gosse's suggestion that the loss of Tenny- 
son will operate as a discouragement to the culti- 
vation of poetry in England, as the death of Hugo 
did in France. It is not that there will not be 
plenty of poetry written. Poetry probably be- 
comes a more and not a less necessary mode of 
utterance to mankind as real knowledge advances; 
aiici its average quality necessarily becomes finer 
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and subtler, and not poorer. But it is true that 
after Tennyson no living- poet will rank as a pos- 
sible first in the sphere of literary performance. 
The best philosopher, man of science, historian, 
or novelist, will cmint for more. Thus few book- 
men will put Jrir. Swinburne above Mr. Morley 
or Mr. Mereclith — not to say Mr. Froude ; and Mr. 
Stevenson, apart from hi.s poetry, figures for edu- 
cated people as a more important literary figure 
than — well, Mr. Alfred Austin or Sir Edwin .Ar- 
nold. There is now no English writer who can 
bulk so largely in the eye of educated people as 
Mr. Spencer. To be sure, the readjustment of 
standards is a very gradual process ; and it would 
appear that many people still think highly of Mr. 
Lewis Morris. There are, besides, some highly 
accomplished men of letters, like Mr. Lang, whose 
standing is partly won by poetry, and who are 
thoroughly saturated with the spirit of the older or 
predominantly poetic culture. But even Mr. Lang 
exhibits the encroachment of the Ideals of the 
scientific age ; (it is perhaps not without signifi- 
cance that in laying his wreath on Tennyson’s 
grave he exasperatingly misquotes him) ; and his 
example, like Arnold’s, will lead younger men 
rather to keep poetry as a “ passion ”, as Poe 
did, than to think of making it a career. It is 
the exclusive devotion to poetry that will now 
cease to become a likely ideal for young men of 
the general power of Tennyson and Browning. 
Wii are leaving the age of — I will not say the 
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poetic, but — ^the traditional instinctive or emo- 
tional way of looking at things- This will mean, 
not that we shall have less poetry, but that we 
shall hav'e less poetry from single men, and fewer 
long poems of any value- Long ago Poe saw 
how inevitably the refining poetic art tended to 
brevity. Poetry will tlierefore be produced rather 
by cultured men with other interests and literary 
pursuits, as by Coleridge, Arnold, Poe, Mr- 
Stevenson, and Mr. Lang. Even Whitman, and 
bis follower Mr. Carpenter, have written as much 
prose as verse Whether this general restric- 
tion of the art will lower the standard of work- 
manship is an open question. Certainly Tenny- 
son, who published no prose, is as before said the 
most perfect poet. But the chances are, perhaps, 
that the very perfection of technique which he has 
impressed upon the general attention will force 
fastidiousness on all performers in an even in- 
creasing degree. 


To look forward to a, so to speak, unprofes- 
sional pursuit of poetry may seem inconsistent 
with the view that poetry^ is becoming more and 
tnore essentially a fine art. But the case of poetry 
among the arts is peculiar. It is not an art by 
from which ordinary life stands separate. 
It consists in lifting to the plane of metrical beauty 
ordinary language, w'hich is used by all for some 
purposes, and which is necessarily cultivated by 
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thousands of pro.se writers with considerable ar- 
tistic care. The poet works in normal ianj^ua^e. 
find above all in normal ideas. It is not hts busi- 
iie.s.s to produce new thought, but to express beau- 
tifully what thought he shares with his fellows. 
1{ is quite otherwi.se with the painter and the sculp- 
tor and the musical composer, whose art.s are 
.special to them.selves, and not extensions of a 
faculty in universal use. Hence the need in their 
case for a more habitual cultivation of their art 
than i.s neces.sary to the poet as distinguished from 
the prose writer. The mere mechanism of verse 
is facile ; and to pass from the writing of prose 
to the writing of verse is rather like a composer’.s 
transition from symphony to song than like the 
attempting of painting or music by one who has 
not been trained to practise it. 

In the case of Tennyson, however, there are cir- 
cumstance.s which give him, as poet, a prestige 
such as belonged to poetry in, earlier culture 
stages ; and it is because this special prestige 
mu.st become increasingly harder to obtain that his 
death is likely to end a culture period. He came 
at a time when educated men everywhere were 
being forced to face anew the problems of reli- 
gious belief ; and he so far dealt with these pro- 
blems and the discussion of them as to be able 
to put certain general impressions concerning them 
into gravely beautiful song- This sufficed to sum 
up the .sentiments of perhaps two out of three 
educated people on the subject, and these accord- 
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ingly saw in Tennyson a comprehetisivc thinker 
as w'eli as an exquisite poet ; while those who 
wrere unimpressed by the philosophy could not 
but admit the charm of the poetry. Hence a 
peculiar unanimity of praise on the main issue. 
But as', year after year, ordinary culture embraces 
ever a little more careful thinking- on the simpler 
philosophic themes, Tennyson’s solutions become 
less capable of appealing to thoughtful people : 
and men of competent culture will grow more 
chary of attempting to solve great problems of 
thought by the methods of an art whose function 
so obviously is to express emotion. It has been 
claimed for him since his death that he “ led 
through the w'ilderness ” a generation faced by 
the “ desolating conclusions of modern ration- 
alism ”. Such language illustrates the kind of 
intelligence which his philosophy impressed — a 
kind of intelligence incapable of looking at any 
problem save in terms of confused sentiment. 
What peace this kind of mind found in Tennyson’s 
teaching it is not easy to understand. Of attained 
philo.sophic serenity his later verse shows little 
trace ; its only placid .side being that of the tra- 
ditional religious “ hope ”, reverted-to tempera- 
mentally. It is presumably this attitude which is 
found ” consoling ” by those who have followed 
the poet’.s lead. If at the same time they have 
drunk of the bitterness into which he sank on the 
side of social feeling, the consolation is hardly to 
be envied. By fastening their minds on such of 
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his poetry as soothed their religious feelings, they 
may have retained for him that affection which it 
is so natural for the young to feel for the poet wh<i 
gives them enchanted hours and a heritage oi 
lovely speech. But on the other hand there niusi 
he many whose syjnpathles have been too rudely 
jarred by Tenny.sonhs recurrent barbarisms of .sen- 
timent to permit the survival in them of more than 
the intellectual admiration which cannot be with- 
held from his art. Me reverted to barbarous in- 
stincts as inevitably, in virtue of his temperament, 
,'is he held by hi.s inherited religious sentiment ; 
and it is instructive to notice how these tendencies 
tiirive together. Some have sought to make out 
that when he voiced barbarism and misanthropur 
bitterness he only expressed dramatically feelings 
which were not his own. The plea is vain. Few 
poets are more transparent than Tennyson ; and 
the passions of war and bigotry and conservatism 
which he sings are as truly his as the higher 
strains which made him once seem so far above 
the possibility of old-world malevolence. As well 
take away his credit as his responsibility. It was 
this very part in primary instinct that made him 
primarily and alw'ays a poet, and allowed him to 
be a “ poet laureate ” and a peer. 


IV. 


Some day, perhaps, w^e shall have a poetr}- 
which shall breathe as melodiously the subtler 
sen.<-ation.s of a purified humanity as Tennyson di<l 
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the varying passions of a half rationalised ago. 
r.ut one cannot help recurring to the suggestion 
of Mr* Spencer, that of all the arts that winch 
has the greatest development before it is niiKsic. 
'{’hat alone ha.s the mysterious virtue of len.ding it- 
■st'lf to and giving birth to all emotions in turn 
without stamping on itself any doctrine, seeming 
fhe most profoundly sympathetic Ix'cause the most 
utterly undefined. Beethoven can “console” 
men of all ways of thinking who have the ears t<j 
hear him ; Mozart is never fallacious ; Schubert 
iuiver immoral. At times it seems as if the re- 
sources of beautiful sound had been compassed ; 
as if after Beethoven there %vere no deeps to 
sound, and after Schubert no new extasies of 
melody. But the new men come with their new 
treasures ; Chopin lifts unsuspected veil.s ; all the 
world goes round to Wagner — for a time ,* and 
still the new generations of wonder-workers arise. 
Into their hands are given the keys of feeling, 
because they come to feeling from its .springs ; 
and it is only because our culture, in this country, 
is still so limited on the side of music as compared 
with poetry that we .set the poet.s higher than the 
composers. Oddly, the names etymologically 
reverse the psychological fact.s, “ poet ” meaning 
“ maker ” or “ creator ” ; and “ composer ” 
meaning “ one who puts together It is rather 
the other way about. 

.\nd yet, taking up again the book to which 
I he Master will add no more, we cannot if wc 
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uould renounce the old aUegiance. Once more 
the poignant song thrills the heart-strings ; the 
•j;!;olden cadences awake afresh the old vibrations 
of joy; the glorious strains reverberate. Yes: 
come what may, it was great to have done all this; 
and that closing picture of the dying poet, pass- 
ing away while the moonlight flooded his couch 
through the great oriel windows xind till the tapers 
w^ere withdrawn, is a beautiful ending to a high 
life and to a poetic period. 


Ruskin. 

(1900.) 

TitE wxiy of grouping writers and literar}- move- 
ments by the century, always so illogical and often 
so misleading, promises to have a measure of fit- 
ness as regards our own age and country. Save 
for a few venerable or elderly men who, we xdl 
tru.st, will alike survive the century, there pro- 
mises to be a generic distinction between the 
.serious English literature of the nineteenth century 
and that of the twentieth. To the former hxive 
belonged a group of men of letters and of science 
who, much as they differed among themselves, 
mark an epoch, and are not blended with kindred 
types who promise to figure with equal promi- 
nence in the century to come. In the pxist thirty 
years tiiere have passed aw^ay Lydl, l.>.'irwin, 
Grofce, Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, Newman, 
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Min, Carlyle, T. H. Green, Georgg Eliot, Lewes, 
Huxley, and Gladstone. When tlie year began 
there remained three or four men relatively as 
prominent as the most prominent of these; aiid 
now the list is less by one — or by tw’o, if we reckon 
Martineau. With the death of Ruskin, the clos- 
ing centun- appropriates to itself one more of the 
mosi significant of the English names whi'di 
specialise it. 

What strikes one on a retrospect of the names 
cited is that they nearly all belong, though in dif- 
ferent degrees and aspects, to De Quincey’s cate- 
gory of the literature of power ”. They have 
counted for ideas, for convictions, for a critical 
pressure of some sort on the mind of their day. 
And now that Ruskin and Martineau have gone 
over io the majority, it is impossible not to ask 
ourselves, What is the newer “ literature of 
power ” that is to mark the beginning of the new 
century? Mr. Spencer, full of years and honor, 
with his great task substantially done, belongs to 
the age of the men named ; so do Mr. Meredith and 
Mr. Swinburne, if they are to be reckoned in the 
same broad category. Even Mr. Morlcy is over 
sixty. Who among the younger writers begins 
to count in a similar way? It is really impossiide 
to answer. Nearly every name that suggests It- 
self is that of some elderly writer of more or less 
prominence who belongs in the main to the gener- 
ation of Ruskin and Arnold. It would seem as if 
there were going to be a marked rounding-off of 
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a period, leaving- something like a dean skte, as 
regards, names of the given status. \^'e seem to 
be at a point of recombination, a middle place 
between (let us hope) two characteristic ages. 
Other countries — for instance Germany, Frai^ce, 
and the United States — seem to differ from us 
mainly in that they have rounded off their marked 
period a little sooner. 

Howsoever that may be, it will not Ije gainsaid 
that Ruskin is a personality without a successor, 
and that in a quite peculiar degree he represents 
the “ literature of power ”, though he also ranks 
for Ills age as its greatest master of prose style. 
He is the most typically ” prophetic” of all the 
writers mentioned ; for Carlyle, though also habi- 
tually wearing the guise, undertook to write cer- 
tain histories and biographies as such ; while 
Ruskin from first to last delivered his own soul 
without accepting limitary tasks. And if we have 
regard to definiteness of message, he is the most 
specific, the most earnest, of all the literary 
teachers of his time, outside of the ranks of poli- 
tical reformers specially so called. In virtue of 
this earnestness, and of the abnormal literary 
power which went with it, he has had the largest 
cultured audience, the largest apparent intellectual 
Influence, exercised in hi.s day and country. Rich 
to begin with — whence in part the facility with 
u h.ich he made his first entrance into serious liter- 
al u re — he is said to have been enriched anew in 
hi.s old age, after losing much of hi.s fortune, by 
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iliu revenue from the sale of his works. And yet 
it is hardly possible to point thus far to any prac- 
tical result from his most characteristic teachini^ 
— the teaching, that is, which arraigns the whole 
TTiodern ethic of idle living. 

It may be tiiat in his case, as in that of Rous- 
seau, whom at several points he so strikingly re- 
sembles, the full influence of the teaching is to 
appear after his time. The main harvest of what 
Rousseau sowed was reaped in the French Revo- 
lution, a dozen years after his death, and a genera- 
tion after he had made his first great impression. 
Some such posthumous power — less grievous in its 
procedure, let us trust — may be wielded by the 
doctrine of Ruskin ; but he himself, twenty years 
ago, bitterly protested that his countrymen did not 
heed him ; and though he has been critically ac- 
claimed again and again in recent years it would 
be hard indeed to show any movement on his main 
lines. The movements which most seemed to 
reflect him have for the time rather lost than . 
gained ground. 

In explanation of this, it might appear reason- 
able to conclude that Ruskin has been read as 
literature, for his splendor of style, rather than as 
doctrine or precept. Broadly speaking, he ranks 
in literature as at once an eminent wmiter on art 
and an eminent humanist or teacher of conduct ; 
but year by year it seems to be more and more 
generally agreed-on that as an art critic he is 
not really competent ; that his relation to art was 
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not properly artistic ; and that what he did was 
lo propuund wrong or half-true ideas in incompar- 
able rhetoric. His own art-work, indeed, reveals 
his deficiency. The best of it is exquisitely accu- 
rate line-copying, either from architecture or from 
nature ; and his main art gospel always was that 
the highest art consists in exquisite accuracy oi 
detailed reproduction. The early photographic 
work of Millais, the minute distinctness of Mcis- 
sonnier, and the realism of Miss Thomp.son, seem 
to have appealed to him more than anything else 
since Turner ; and Turner he justified in all sorts 
of ways that Mr. Hamerton’s criticism shoxved 
to be mistaken. For the rest, he was constantly 
bringing into art-judgment a variety of misplaced 
ethical considerations ; and when he met, in 
Whistler, an art of which the truth and mastery 
lay in suffusion and not in detail, be condemned 
it in a way that definitely condemned himself. 
Yet it was on the strength of his earlier wwks on 
art that he became famous ; his style sulhcing to 
carry all before it with the majority of cultured 
readers. Did the same thing happen with his 
sociological writing? 

The true answer, I think, is tliat however much 
his literary magic may have counted for in the 
latter ca.se, the processes were not on all fours. 
Critically speaking, the ornate and redundant style 
of ' Modern Painters ’ is not finally admirable ; it 
is often overwrought, unchaste, and viciou.sly self- 
conscious. There need be no hesitation in saying 
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what he himself said, on I'e-reading his work with 
li matured judg'ment. “ liostly boiled to rags ” 
is his terse estimate of a quantity of much-labored 
prose which he and his readers had once thoug-ht 
magnificent. Yet that lavi.-^h rhetoric of his youth 
was a vice possible only t;: a great facult}^ ; and 
in the strenuous pains he then took to write with 
.splendor lay the training \;iiir,h enabled him later 
to write the most perfectly viLal and beautiful prose, 
without self-consciousness a^'d without miscalcu- 
lation. Thus his social doctrine, which mainly 
belongs to his later period, is admirably w^ritten, 
where his art criticism hao only seemed so ; and 
if the later teaching fascinat.-.d in virtue of its style, 
it has on the whole fascinated better judges. 

Furthermore, whereas his aesthetic criticism ih 
astray because he brought to aesthetics a non- 
artistic preparation and tern;:>er, howbeit with a 
passion for accurate vision and reproduction, he 
later came to his true taslr vvhen he turned his 
faculty of vision and reproduction to the statement 
of the physical and moral deformity of the existing 
social system. Thus the man is in the long run 
all of a piece. His real ba.sis or genius was not 
fcsthesis proper but moral ry sthesis ; for he was 
no more an educated moralist than an educated 
artist ; but his genius for recognition and state- 
ment, misapplied in his youthful art-criticism, 
ripened on the moral side and found an incom- 
parable application in the attack upon evil life- 
conditions and the piercing cry for a better way. 
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It has been said of him — ^as he once said of him- 
self — that his bias was really scientific ; but this, 

I think, is an error of classification- Vividness of 
recognition and reproduction is a great aid to 
the man of science ; but his specific quality is Ms 
patience in comparison and inference ; his loyalty 
to the Canon of Consistency ; his impassive re- 
ception of all the evidence. Now, Ruskin had 
patience in studying or doing zealously whatever 
he cared about ; but he never regarded consis- 
tency ; and no man has committed more or worse 
self-contradictions. What wrought in him was 
the genius of first fhoughts, not of second 
thoughts ; and where he is supreme is where he 
instantly and once for all sees in a flash a whole 
catena of error and ugliness and absurdity in the 
industrial and moral life, and fixes and arraigns 
it for ever. The process is finally much more 
artistic than scientific ; but it is artistic on the 
side of the moral sense still more than on the side 
of the physical. 

There is no use in going on lamenting that a 
man of genius was not “ made different ; but 
in correction of the view that he had the scientific 
mind it must be said that had it been so he could 
not have fallen into the fallacies which stand over 
against his truths : the dogma that men are to be 
morally elevated by being forever in political sub- 
jection ; that ail women's lives are fitly to be 
shaped by men’s sentiment ; that hereditary mon- 
archy is nobly beautiful and war nobly moralising. 
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The grossness of his error on the latter head is 
such that it alone might account for the frustra- 
tion of all his teaching. He told the English 
people on the one hand that they were a “ rotten 
mob of money-begotten traitors ”, and on the 
other hand that war is the way for them to sift 
out their best heads and hearts. They assimilated 
his evil teaching without the good ; and it may be 
" left to posterity to say whether their latest obedi- 

: ence to it is making them any less deserving of the 

i vituperation aforesaid- 

5 Ko man who thought out his sociology in a 

\ scientific spirit at this time of day could fall into 

i Ruskin’s perversities. They stand for the pri- 

mary element in him of passionate waywardness, 

5 of which the final expression or index was his de- 

I rangernent. Other men had put true ideals where 

i he put false ; and he might have learned from 

i them — so we are fain to say — if he would. But 

I here again comes into prominence the infinite per- 

I versity of things. Among those who saw right 

i where he saw wrong were men wedded to the 

i errors which fie most conclusively exposed. And 

I so we have Ruskin shattering with sheer logic 

I Mill’s fatal fallacy as to the nature of saving, and 

] capital, and consumption ; and Mill putting just 

; and high views of the development of human per- 

i sonality where Ruskin vends pernicious old dog- 

mas of feudalism and barbarism. The essential 
; vice of his constructive as distinct from his criti- 

cal counsel is that it always rests on an ideal of 
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general subjection to his present iasie, and^ never 
fairly faces tlie inevitableness of variation in any 
world of free men. 

In the end, one hopes, the good doctrine must 
needs swallow up the evil. If any society can once 
realise in its thought the force of Ruskin’s im- 
peachment of the system under which the few live 
on the toil of the many, yielding no service m 
return; while half the toil of the many is a 
mutual frustration— if once that lesson be learned, 
those taught cannot conceivably take Ruskin s in- 
sane counsel about war, or his fantastic precepts 
about class and caste. The spirit of justice, once 
brought to a new birth, cannot yield the old fruits 
of the very spirit of greed and injustice it was in- 
voked to slay. And while the evil eulogy of blind 
passion, by its crass sophistry, revolts the very 
faculty of judgment in those who at this point use 
it, the merciless exposure of the ills of the other 
blind passion of self-seeking which shapes the life 
of “ industrial peace ” is such as no eye can take 
in without some shock of new perception. The 
Ruskin of the better days is admirably exampled 
in one of the passages quoted by Mr. J. A. Hob- 
son in Ms comprehensive and discriminating 
monograph. It is an ironical address to working 
men on their faults as viewed by their ‘ ‘ betters , 
that Ruskin writes : 

“Meantime, the Bishop, and the Rector, and the 
Rectors lady, and the dear old Quaker spinster who lives 
in Sweetbriar Cottage, are so shocked that you dnnk so 
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much, and that you are such horrid wretches that notiiing 
can be done for you ! and you mustn’t have your wages 
raised because you ti/iiH spend them in nothing but drink. 
And to-morrow they are all going to dine at Drayton Park, 
with the brewer who is your member of Parliament, and 
is building a public-house at the railway station, and an- 
other in the High Street, and another at the corner of 
Pbilpott’s Lane, and another by the stables at the back 
of Tunstall Terrace, outside the town, where he has just 
bricked over the Dovesbourne, and filled Buttercup Mea- 
dows with broken bottles ; and, by every measure, and 
on every principle of calculation, the growth of your 
prosperity is established.” {Fars Ciavi^era, Letter 23-) 

Thu.? does the seer write when he has his eye truly 
on the object, taking in at a flash all its concrete 
and moral implications. It is when he is wander- 
ing in the abstractions of a theological ethic, re- 
mote from life and actuality, that he can propose 
as cure for such a state of things a resort to a 
process of wholesale mutual murder — telling illi- 
terate Britons, bare, by his own account, of all 
their moral birthright, that they can ennoble them- 
selves by living the squalid and mindless life of the 
camp, to the end of making carrion of an equal 
number of hapless creatures on the other side. 
It is hard to conceive that those who have ears 
to* hear his wisdom can tolerate his folly, or can 
fail to see that here he writes in absolute ignorance 
or disregard of every relevant historic fact. 

However that may be, we are left facing the 
fact that his very worst ideas are now in the as- 
cendant and his best apparently forgotten. So far 
his punishment is complete enough ; for he was 
never a man to exult in a bloodshed that visibly 
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did less than nothing to purify the sordid life he 
so detested. And the worst of it is that whereas 
he could never have won his standing but for his 
better and truer teaching, there is nobody with 
anything like his fire and force to carry on that, 
while there are a hundred empty reverberators of 
his error. Haply it may be that the teachers of 
the future are to be less dynamic in virtue of a 
greater sanity and circumspection, a breadth of 
philosophy that shall preclude his ecstatic self- 
confidence, which comes so near the temper of the 
fanatical priest of all ages.* It belongs to the 
genius of storm and stress to frustrate half its 
own endeavor, 

” Like some fierce thing replete with too much rage. 
Whose strength’s abundance weakens its own heart.” 

Wherever we turn in Rusktn we find passionate 
error shouldering passionate truth ; fantastic pre- 
scription joined to acute diagnosis ; ignorant pre- 
sumption alongside of perfect perception ; blind- 
ness following upon the vividest vision ; unpar- 
donable insolence alternating with demands for a 
“ reverence ’’ wdiich is worse than worthless if it 
be not a habitual reciprocity of consideration, an 
unvarying recognition of the rights of every per- 

* In his ‘ Time and Tide Ruskin shows a very fair ap- 
preciation of the religious problem as regards belief in 
the Bible, virtually rejecting any theory of inspiration 
which puts it apart from earnest ethical literature in 
general. But on the question of Theism or Providence 
he is fundamentally commonplace, idly accusing of in- 
sentience those who see his views to be unintelligent. 
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sonaiity that does not itself make wanton aggres- 
sion. 

The defects, doubtless, belong to tHe qualities ; 
and the part of wise admirers is, not to burke the 
blemishes — that merely protracts the battle — but 
loyally to aekno^vledge them, and so set up not 
another impossible master for adoration, but a 
spiritual body of his wisdom, purified by his error. 
As a man, he will not sustain idolatry ; as a pro- 
phet, he will finally yield as much gold, in abso- 
lute quantity, as any of his species in his age ; 
and there is no golden speech so beautiful as his. 
Had he joined with his matchless faculty of phrase 
an equal measure of sanity and science, he would 
have outshone all other teachers of all time. As 
it is, he began by being the most gifted and 
strenuous, and ended by being the most consum- 
mate, of all the masters of English prose in his 
century. Whatever, then, may be in store at the 
hands of the writers of the century coming, his 
highest message cannot be more than temporarily 
put aside. Men will return to it, whether to act 
upon it or to despair. 



